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Proceedings viewed by hundreds 



^nate hears Allnutt 




by DANNY LEVINSoKP 

News Editor 

c- . î^®^ ••"^•"«»^y««««»'<'°y heard Daily Edltor-ln^Chlef Peter Allnolt describe for the 
Senate Committee on Sfodent Dlicipllne the events surrounding the publication of the Novem- 
ber 3 column Boll Weevils In the nev/spaper's Friday supplement. 

In the first half of the hear- 
ing — which was televised live 
over closed-circuit television to 
a capacity audience In L132 — 
Allnutt dealt with his decision 
to allow the article to riin and 
his subsequent statement that he 
had made an "error in Judg- 
ment" In running It 

Yesterday's session was the 
first In what , may: be several 

è^J^^fsiîÉÉk^^S^^' i^^ AIl- 
tiuftîfnSfKttcFTplerre Four- 
nler and Weevils Tolumnlst John 
Fckete jMhlcipated In "the pub- 
ilcatio^^^^mpus f of ;an article 
whlch i^WB»Srow iat£ttdaid^ ac- 

sity,.."" ■ ' 

Fckete's lawyer, ClauderAr» 
mand Sheppard has ' announ[ced 
his intention to seek a court'^^ 
der to halt proceedhigs against 
his client, on ';Uw^iKraunids 'that 

the COmmittM tîSS^VT'îtirïari li>f inn 



the committee liialw^wisdictlon 
in the matter. 

Allnutt said yesterday he first 
saw the article in question when 
Pekete and Fournler brought It 
into his office for approval three 

liîdayjùfprio r to publlcaUon. 

PpSftHPtlme, Allnutt explain- 
ed, he was aware only that the 
material In the article was taken 



from the satirical magazine, the 
Realist. 

Although it was apparent to 
the editor that the story was 
satire and that the events de- 
scribed In It were fictional, he 
told Fekete he felt that the . art- 
icle was such that Its appearance 
in Boll Weevils might do Irre- 
parable barm to the column It- 
self. 

Allnutt saw no other objection 
at that time to the story's rim- 
nlng In the paper. Foumler, 
ho\yever, was reluctant to pub- 
lish the article on the grounds 
that he did not like the idea of 
reprints In Flax. 

Answering questions put by 
Arts and. Science Dean H.D. 
^oods,' Allnutt, expUlned that It 
was- only Frlday^^ofnlniB^hen ■ 
he saw the arUdeniiiiftfiefDaUr^ 
that he realized it should hot 
have run. 

At this point Allnutt saw that 
readers who did not -know the 
nature of , the, Realist may have 
mls»^Um|^^cal point of the 

At no time did the editor fore- 
see the shock impact of the story 
on campur or on Montreal In - 
general. 



"Had I foreseen that, I might 
have taken a different . attitude 
to the| publication," he said. 
. Aiâced^Urhe had received a 
warning from Fekete that Krass- 
ner had predicted strong reac- 
tion to the publication of the 
article In the Dally, Allnutt ex- 
plained that Fekete had phoned 
Krassner to obtain permission to 
print the article, which was 
copyrighted, and that all he 
knew of the conversation was 
that Krassner had granted the 
permission. 

Dean Woods brought up the 
question of the responsibility of 
the Daily Editor to the Univer- 
sity as a whole, and the limits 
to what Is printable and what 
is not. 

Allnutt replied that an edit- 
or's responsibility Is "first and 
foremost to the paper and to 
the students as publishers and 
readers". 



Montreal joins Viet 




— . by SAM BOSKLys,»jg^ 

. , Today Is the International Day^ffProlMffdgalnst the Viet 
Nam Wor. 

A demonstration sponsored by UGEQ will leave the Union 
at 4i30 pm to march to Dominion Squarer and the American 
consulate. 

Several films will be shown In the PSCA from 1-2 pm 
Including "The Time of. the Locust", and films made by the 
Viet Cong and the National Liberation Front. 

McGlll's part in the acUvlUes 
has been organized by an ad- 
boe committee aa Council has 
not endorsed the day of protest. 



which has the support of UGEQ 
and the International Union of 
Students._: . 

At l'Uni'vwaité de Montréal, a 
tcai^l^^giUjlKe held, after which 
~t«^St@fbu8loada of students will 
. converge on Dominion Square 
for the dcmonstratlqp.^ 
Ecole Normale Jacqucs-Cartlër 



UGEQ. wnicfi Tins Vee 

PERIODICALS 



len I co-oj"- 
tjtough- 



out the province, Issued a special 
press release on the Vietnamese 
situation. 

"The world solidarity which 
Viet Nam and Its peoploA^baro 
is increasing day bs^'l^/f' It 
says. The UGEQ secretariat calls 
upon all student . organizations 
"to demand the cessation of 
American aggression In Viet 
Nam"... and "Invites students 
to show, for the duration of 
the week, their solidarity with 
the Vietnamese people." 

The Intcrniitlonnl Union of 
Students (lUS) has asked all stu- 
(Continued on page 3) 




Principal says 
charges to stand 

Principal Robertson yesterday Indicated the Admin- 
istration was In no way prepared to comply with Students' 
Council's request that it drop the chorgas against three 
Dally staff members. 

In a letter to the President of the Students' Society, the 
Principal said 'The Senate Committee on Student Discipline 
cannot withdraw the charges... the Senate will give no In- 
struction to the committee in whose fairness to Judge the 
problems involved. It has confidence." 

President Peter Smith had no comment on the letter, but 
External Vice-President Richard Burkart said "our demand 
hasn't been fulfilled today, but I think it will be". 

Burkart said he didn't recommend any Immediate istudcnts' 
Society move, but thatiCrancUlshould consider acUon If no- 
thing was done by its nexl*mecUng. 

"I would like to give the Administration every opportun- 
ity, to consider their decision, being one opposed to hasty ac- 
tion, but regardless of what happens I would not endorse a 'stu- 
dent strike,", he said. 

The letter cited University SUtutes giving Senate "general 
disciplinary authority" over students and said "the procedures 
adopted arc constitutional and fair", i^^^^^i^ - 

The Principal said "we have no ot^^iirse to follow If 
we arc to abide within the Statutesj^^f'they exist? but 
added Uiat "every part of the lawjfgovendng this 

TlîelIetèêrVecnr^ "Let fair nicn, duly appointed, do 
their difficult duty. Afterwards, we will speak of change." 
If The Principal's letter appears in full on page 4) 



• MbnliMtMj4 

ON CAMERA • students In L 132 waffle while they 
VII VMfffllinM . beginning of yesterday's 

senote committee session. The telecost, originally scheduled for 
2:30 pm, was delayed more than half an hour while the com- 
mittee met with John Fekete and his counsel. The insert, above 
right, depicts the scene on the screen. . 



Student reps 
on Senate 
recomnieiiiled 

A ■ (oint Governors-Senate 
committee has recommended 
that three students be elected 
to Senate and others be chos- 
en to serve on various faculty 
committees. 

The Committee was act up 
a year ago last March on the 
suggestion of Principal Dr. H." 
Rocke Robertson, to study the 
Duff.Berdahl Report and "to 
make recommendations concern- 
ing; its findings". 

The report, released yesterday, 
recommends that "three mem- 
bers shall be elected to Senate 
from among full-time students 
of the. University in good stand- 
ing". 

In addition, students will bè 
admitted to "m many commit* 
tee functions of both Governors 
and Senate as may bo deemed 
desirable". However, v the ; report 
specifies that the measures wil) 
be taken "without, of- course, pre- 
tending that the line between 
teacher and students can be cros- 
sed for every purpose or that the 
line . betwe OT jà adin lnlatrator and 
atuderitWnlti^liminated if there 
f Continued on page S) 
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2 MeCILL DAILY 

YELLOW DOOR COFFEE HOU- 
SE: Classical guitarist Pierre 
Cladu. 3025 Aylmcr, 8:30 pm. 
EUS : Engineering Queen nomi- 
nations must be submitted to 
porter's office. Deadline 5 pm. 
ITALIAN SOCIETY : deneral 
meeting. Union B 27, 1 pm. Par- 
ty, refreshments, Union B26-27, 
7:30 pm. 

HILLEL : Paint-In at Hiilel Wall. 
3460 Stanley, 11 am to 3:30 pm. 
ARAB STUDENTS SOCIETY : 
Meeting, slides, coffee. Union 
B 27, 5 pm. 

ASSOCIATION TO END THE 
WAR IN VIET NAM: Marcli to 
Dominion Square and US Con- 
sulate with UGEQ. Meet outside 
Union at 4:30 pm. Films. PSCA, 
1 pm. 

CERCLE FRANÇAIS: Informal 
meeting to with Italian Society. 
Refreshments and music. Union 
B 26, B27, 7:30 pm. 
ISLAMIC SOCIETY: Friday 
Prayers. Union 307, 1:45 pm. 
OLD McGILL '<8: Copy staff 
meeting. 1 pm. 

AD HOC COMMITTEE TO SUP- 
PORT AMERICAN INVOLVE. 
MENT IN VIET NAM : Meet in 
front of Union at 3:45 pm for 
rally at Dominion Square. 
CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP: Pray- 
er meeting. Union 457-8, 1-2 pm. 
ACTION DANCE : Proceeds 
towards Christmas baskets for 
the poor. Music by "The Size 
Five" Marianop|olis College, 8:30 
pm. 

SOCIOLOGY 2 1 0 COUNTER- 
COURSE : Lecture on Methodolo- 
gy pertaining to term paper. L26, 
1-2 pm.. ~ 



today 



PSYCHOLOGY CLUB: Aspects 
of Childhood, Psychosis. £304.. 
1 pm. 

LISTENING BOOTH : Claude Là- 
veillé music. Union 307, 4 pm. 
HELLENIC CLUB: Greek Dan- 
ce. Union B 23, 24, 7 pm. 
COMMERCE UNDERGRADUATE 
SOCIETY : Tour of Stock Exchan- 
ge. Roddick Gates, 2:30 pm. . 
SUNAC: Lunch for members, at 
Yellow Door, 1:10 pm. 
WAÀ INTERCLASS HOCKEY: 
AGO vs KKG. Winter Stadium, 
5:15 pm. 

UNITED STATES STUDENT SO- 
CIETY: General meeting. Union 
B 24, 12 pm. 

SANDWICH THEATRE : "The 
Old Maid and the Thief" by 
Giancario Menotti. Union Thea- 
tre, 1-2 pm. 

CYCOM: Fortran. E300 1-2 pm. 
BAP 360 Assembler. E314, 1-2 
pm. 

CHINESE STUDENTS SOCIETY: 
Activities nighL Ball games, card 
games, etc. Chinese Presbyterian 
Church, Chenneville St, 7:30 pm. 
ENVIRONMENT: Formative 
meeting for contemporary dance 
and music group. Union Lounge 
327, 1-2 pm. i^-"^;:- • ' 
GRADUATING STUDENTS: Pho- 
tos for Old McGill, Arts and 
Science, Architecture, Commer- 
ce, Divinity, Dentistry: N-R. 
1018 Sherbrooke W., 0-12 "am. 
1- 6 pm. . 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL MUSICAL 
LOVE STORY EVERI 




IK-MS 



MATINEES !oi. %,:r. t VI,, < rH 7.15 p.m. 



WESTMOUNT 



503B SHERB. W. 4067395 




BEAUTiniL t MACKiriCEHT I 



JUUECHRISnB • PETCR FINCH 
TERENCE STAMP- ALAN BATES 



"FAR FROM 
THE MADDING CROWD" 



SNOWDON 



Mill. Sit. Itl. 1 Wl4. 



5225 DECARIE 4B2 I322 



CURLING CLUB: Scheduled ga- 
mes at Caledonia Curling Club. 
1-5 pm. 

PRE-MED SOCIETY: Dr. W. 
Fcindel from the Montreal Neu- 
rological Institute gives illustrat- 
ed speech on "Lc Médecin Mal- 
gré Lui" Stewart Biological 
Building, S '4, 1 pm. 
OUTING CLUB: Ail members 
invited to "House" for weekend. 
12 Shaw St., Shawbrldgc. 
McGILL FILM SOCIETY: Film 
version of Brendan Bchan's "The 
Quarc Fellow." Lcacock Audi- 
torium, 6:30 and 0 pm.' 

SATURDAY 

CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP: Sing 
with Allan J. Ryan. 3705 Jeanne 
Mancc, 7:30 pm. 

RVC HOUSE COMMITTEE : RVC 

happens. Psychedelic light show 
and dance with SL James Infir- 
mary. RVC Gym, 555 Sherbrooke 
St. W., 8:30 pm.- 12:30 am. 
Admission $1. 

HILLEL: Hillcl dance with Cal- 
gary Stampcders. Members-free, 
non-members $1. 



YELLOW DOOR COFFEE HOU- 
SE: Classical guitarist Pierre 
Gladu plays 362S Aylmer, 8:30 
pm. 

WOMEN'S SENIOR BASKET- 
BALL: Sir George at McGill. 
Currlc Gym, 10 am. 
SKYDIVING: First Jumps. SL 
Antoine Airport (1 mile south 
of SL Jerome, Route 11). 
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SUNDAY 

YELLOW. pOOR COFFEE HOU- 
SE: HoottcniRnny night. 3625 Ayl- 
mer. 8:30 pm. 

ANGLICAN CHAPLAINCY : Holy 
Eucharist. Breakfast after. 3555 
University. 10 am. Tel. 6714505. 

SAVOY SOCIETY: Bunthome, 
Jane. Grosvenor. 3610 Durocher, 
Apt 16, 2 pm. Tel: 288-8494. 

AUGUSTANA HOUSE : Co op 
supper. 5:30 pm. Lutheran Work- 
shop Service. 6:45 pm. Open dis- 
cussion. 8 pm. 3483 Peel SL 



THE ARTS COMMITTEE OF HILLEL 

presents 

Recorded Long-Hoir Romantic Music 

(First in a series of Friday Lunch-hour Concerts) 

TODAY : Works by 

Rachmaninoff 

Rimsky-Korsakoff 

Chopin 



. Hlllel House . . . „ 3460 Stanley 



1 pm 




ENGINEERS 
GEOPHYSICISTS 
GEOLOGISTS 

Looking for room to grow? 

. You'll find It — In Calgary — 
at Hudson's Bay Oil & Gas. 

A Canadian company that now 

ranks 5th in the Industry, 
HBOQ's staff still numbers less 
than 700 — small enough to 

accommodate even the 
most aggressive individualism. 

You'll find lots of room to 
get experience in several areas 
— the key to rapid 
advancement. ■ 

Exploration geology and 
geophysics, drilling and 
reservoir engineering, gas plant 

and pipeline design and 
operation — these are some 
of the challenging fields 
at HBOG. 

At Hudson's Bay Oil & Gas 
there's really room to grow. 



Hudson's Bay 
Oil and Gas 



320 SEVENTH AVENUE S.W. 
CALQARY, ALBERTA, CANADA 



Recruiting representatives will be on campus November 20 to interview graduates 
and postgraduates in four year honours or equivalent Geology, Mathematics! Physics 
ana ucophysics. 

Plea»« see your placement office for further information. 
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WHAT'S WHAT 

ENVIRONMENT 

Experiment In motion, sound and light. All dynamic in- 
dividuals who are interested in contemporary donee and music 
come to a formative meeting In Union Lôîinge 327. The time 
is 1-2 pm today. 

CHINESE STUDENTS' SOCIETY 

The Chinese Students Society will present a solo concert 
of Chinese and Western Classical Music, featuring Lee Lynn 
in the Union Ballroom on Motlday, November 27, at 8:30 pm. 
Tickets arc available in the Bookstore and at the door. Admis- 
sion Is $1.50; students $0.90, and members free. Proceeds will 
go to the Montreal Chinese,: Hospital.^Thc Society will also 
give free Mandarin Icssohs^oncc a week, starting November 
25. All those Interested plense wrile to : P.O. Box 1561, Station 
B Montreal 2, or call 844-2174; 840-4025; 845-8343; 843-5530. 
Tlic Annual ball of the Society will be on Friday, December 1, 
nt^thc^Royai Embassy Hotel, at 8:30 pm. The AscoU will be 
featured and the admission is $4. a couple. Call : 844-2174; 
840^625; 845-8343; 288-4943; 288-4083; for tickets. 

- YOUNG COMPOSERS' CONCERT 
The Faculty of Music presents the works of six young 
McGill composers next Faculty Friday concert, on November 
24, at 8:30 pm in Redpath Hall. Tickets at $2 (Students .— $1.) 
can be obtained by telephoning 844-6311, local 482, or at the ' 
Evening Box Office of Redpath Hall. 

FINIAN'S RAINBOW 
The Lyric Theatre, in association with Civltan. ^ will . pre- 
sent "Flnian's Rainbow", a musical comedy by E. Y.'^ Harburg 
and^Burton Lane, at the Riverdalc High School Auditorium. 
PIcrriÈfonds, on November 23, 24, 25, 30, and December 1 and 
2 at 8:30 pm. 

TickcU may be obtained for $2.50 by calling 684-2426, 
684-1392. or 620-2724. 

y / v'v::j<rU.v^isMV{;ïïf,'r./_ir.-. ' ■ ■ * 



Dow chemicals . 



...precipitate explosion 



Students block interviews 

VANCOUVER (CUP) - Three hundred students at the Unlverilly of British Columbia are 
continuing their picketing oulilde the Student Placement offices where Dov/ Chemical represent- 
atives are holding interviews. 



On Wednesday morning, 
twenty demonstrators, led by 
student senator Gabor Mate sat 
In front of the doorway leading 



to the interviews and refused to 
let students pass. Forty others 
soon Joined them. 
Six faculty members led by 



"It's mostly for Myron" 



Exetative goes Berlitz 

by ANATOLE SCHORNCROFT 

The Students' Councilihasideclded that if it must confront 
the Province of Quebec,. Illwlil'^o so on even footing. 



It has decided to teach Myron 
Galloway how to speak French. 

As Peter Smith said : "It's 
mostly for Myron," that the SC 
voted $1,800 for Berlitz crash 
courses in French. Smith and Ext 
ternal VP Richard Burknrt will 
also hit the language Inb but 
Myron gets most of the atten- 
tion. 



*; , * * * » » ,* » * * »• » 



WE REGRET 

That in the Daily's Nov. 10th issue in Compu- 
..date's questionnaire there were some errors. Now 
' these nave been corrected and you are invited 

to participate inj>ui^ n ew program! See page 12 

of "Flux". 



Saturday, 10-12 pm 

' I S FBEEDOM ACADE- 
MIC? : a program in which 
the revealing parallels bc- 

' twccn the crisis at McGIll 
and (he Berkeley Student' 
Strike are drawn through 

) original tapes . Radio: . Me^ 
Gill has Just received from 
California." . 
Also extensive excerpts 

' from Paul Krassncr's 
speech and the Senate Dis- 
ciplinary Committee's hear- 

ling. . - , ■ 



Smith elaborated : ■ "Both Bur- 
kurt and I have a working know- 
ledge of French, but Myron 
doesn't speak a word." Sources 
say this is a charitable view — 
none of them are anywhere near 
fluent and rumor has it that the 
execs even hove trouble finding 
u subway station. 

The main reason for Berlitz 
enrolment is. to enable the proxy 
and his external aide to under- 
stand the proceedings of UGEQ's 
Conseil Central National. Smith 
plans to escalate as well : "With- 
in a few yeors, all members of 
the Council might .be required to 
speak French." He was of course 
referring to that day when Mc- 
Gill goes public. 

And the franco-binge goes on. 
Two other employees of the Stu- 
dents' Society, Mrs. Nicki Kaye, 
switchboard operator, and Tho- 
mas Cross, Sadie Hempey's as- 
sistant in the Council Office, are 
both^^énrolled in McGill's sUff 
course in French. 

Thus far, John Saranuk has 
resisted the fad. He has enough 
trouble with English. 

(Continued on page 5) 



EVIDENCE AND LEGAL AID 

Two members of McGill UniversUy, Stanky Gray and Paul Joseph, have been charged 
with assault. Their trial commences Dec, h 

THE GRAY-JOSEPH LEGAL DEFENSE COMMITTEE: 

a) Requests all witnesses to the arrests of Stanley Gray and Paul Joseph, or those who 
have names of witnesses, or knowledge of photographs of these events, to commu- 
nicate directly with the committee. 




PAUL JOSEPH 

b) Requires funds for their defense. 

^Communications to the Committee should be directed to Proieôsor John|StUngler, 
Department of Political Science, Leacock 420, or by phone 844-6311' Ibc. 749 or 
849-1044. 

^Jliisnd Mas been submitted and paid for by 
^^^Uoseph Legal Defense Committee 




Professor Bill Wlllmott Joined 
plcketers In front of the office. 

Students' Council President 
Shaun Sullivan visited the de- 
monstration at noon and said he 
was disappointed that two-thirds' 
of those blocking the entrance 
were from Simon Fraser Uni- 
versity, only a few miles away. 
"If there is nr| Incident It will 
give UBC a block eye," he said. 

The group Intends to continue 
their demonstration until the 
Dow interviews end. They plan 
to protest; Job interviews to be 
held by ten other companies that 
manufacture war materials. 

Montreal loins... 

(Continued from page:!) 
dents to' support ^thelr ' program 
calling for: Immediate cessation 
of American aggression In Viet- 
nam; a definite and uncondition- 
al stop of bombing and all acts 
of war against North Viet Nam; 
the withdrawal of American 
troops, and her satellites from 
South Viet Nam; self-determina- 
tion for the Vietnamese people; 
and the recognition of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front as the 
only authentic representative of 
the people of South Viet Nam. 
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Fcrfl informal 

Attention all seductive 
sirens, horny hippies, pot- 
head plumbers and busty 
broads — your troubles are 
■ over. 1: . 

^^Onee' again the bash of 
the year Ir on, as McGill's 
most virile men, the En- 
gineers, present THE 
FALL INFORMAL. 

Monday, Nov. 20 is the 
kickoff of ticket sales, at 
$3.60 a couple. The same 
evening the Engineering 
Princesses for 10G7 will be 
chosen. 

On Wednesday, Nov. 22 
at 1 pm, the Hammered 
Hammers of Englncerin.<; 
will once again trounce the 
Arts Farts In a piano 
smashing contest on Lower 
Campus. The following day 
will feature a noon hour 
concert by the world fa- 
mous Plumbers Phllhunn- 
onlc Orchestra, if they can 
be exhumed in time. 

Monday, Nov.- 27 is the 
day. of Uie Manse-Monto 
Curio, the car rally with 
a difference. Every check 
point is a refueling stop, 
but not for cars. 

Tuesday, Nov. 28 is the 
day of the Princesses' In- 
quisition at 1 pm in the 
Physical Sciences Centre 
Auditorium. The princess 
will be crowned at the 
dance Dec. 1., 

The ballroom will linst 
the Rock Show of the Yeo- 
men, a li^ht show to doz- 
zle all, and The Scene. 

Y'all C( ..ME Y'hcah ! 
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A two-headed monster 

While an amazed television audience 
watched the Senate Committee's futile at- 
tempts to achieve a mastery of procedure 
on par with Students' Council yesterday, 
two crucial documents hit campus. 

One was a lei ter from the Principal to 
the President of the Students' Society. It said, 
in no uncertain terms, that the Administra- 
tion wds not about to listen to the students' 
elected represeritatives. The reasons given 
were surprising : the matter is now before 
a committee to which Senate "will give no 
instruction". But who changed the original 
charges ? And who recommended the meet- 
ings be held in "public" ? 

The law is the. law, the letter said, and 
we have no choice but to follow it. Tight 
reasoning but no good. It is obvious that by 
the Code of Discipline the Administration 
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can summon and try anyone for anything 
legitimately. 'But the question has become 
an ethical one. Can the administration try 
anyone for conduct "contrary to standards 
acceptable by and in this university" ? 

And if It maintains that the procedure is 
one of inquiry - then why the charges? 
Inquiries are best conducted without a sword 
heads""'- hanoîng over participants' 

Fijrther, the argument runs that the Stu- 
dents Council hod once upon a time ap- 
proved the Code of Discipline. But it may be 
reasonably assumed that at the time îhey 

riohMo^- -^r'^" ?[^«d'"9 their priorlly 
nght to d.apline Within their own spL^ 

"uJf^- then read , 

f icult dutv' Aff^^ appointed, do their dif- 
change '' ^' ^« »P««k of 



Principal^'s letter 

(ThU letter from the Principal, concerning Wednesday 
mghts Council motions, was addressed to Students Sodetv 
President Peter SnUth)^ ■ 
Dear Mr. Smith, 

X have had reSrred to mc a copy bf the motions adopted 
by the Studenla' Council on Wednesday, November 15. 1067. May 

1 address myself partJcularly to the second of these motions 
in which the Council expresses Its belief that "any acUon if 
necessary, can and should be taken by the Students' Society 
alone" and that "moreover. Council requests the Senate Com- 
mittee on Student discipline to drop the charges against the 
three members of the MUGIII Daily and that it let Council take 
action as it sees fit". 

I bring to your attention the following: 
-1 — From the Statutes of McGill University Article V section 3: 
"It (Senate) shall exercise general disciplinary autho- 
rity over the student body of the University" 

2 — The Senate Committee on Student Discipline cannot with- 

draw the charges. It can only proceed with the case, 
dismiss the charges, or declare itself incompetent to judge 
them. The Senate will give no Instruction to the com- 
mittee in whose fairness to judge the problems involved, 
It has confidence. 

3 — I believe, that the procedures adopted are consUtutloniil 

and fair. No Judgment has been made In any of these 
cases. The matter has been handed to a duly formed com- 
mlttee of members of FacuHy to consider. The judgments 
are thelrs to^nj^.^. . ; - 

4 — r believe thaffw^have no, other course, to follow if we 

are to abide within the Statutes and Regulations of the 
University as they exist and have existed in their present 
form since the code of Student DlsclpUne was approved 
in December IMS. 

5 — Evenr part of .the law governing this university is open 

to change ; every governing body is subject to alteration. 
Indeed, in the Immediate fut^^^^ we.wlU.be sitUng to- 
ge her - represenSSva^^^of 8tudentà,-profe«br8 and Se- 
nate — to consider every aspect of our university 
community. But in the meanwhile you and I are bound by 
the rules as they exist. I believe that these rules must 
b^ vBdmlnistered with flexibility, and humanity. I do not 
vbeUeve they should be breached, of tampered with under 
pressure. Let the proper processes that have been set 
underway take their course, calmly and deliberately. Let 
fair men, duly appointed, do their difficult duty After- 
wards, we wUl speak of change. 

Yours tinceraly, 

H. Rockr;Roi>«rtion 



No more of this dissent, hear ? 
Also yesterday, the report of the Gov- 
ernors-Senate committee studying the Duff- 
Berdahl Report was released. The commit- 
tee, chaired by the same Principal who 
authored the above letter, had this to say 
about the Students' Society 't 

'The Committee noted that McGill stu- 
derits havè had a long experience with stu- 
dent self-government and have enjoyed a 
free atmosphere in mafters of student activi- 
ties, as part of the University's tradition." 

The committee should reconvene to 
strike that sentence. Tradition or not, one 
must be consistent. The some people who 
promise us a greater role within the institu- 
tion, are right now cutting to pieces the only 
role we ever hod. 

The process the editor of this publication 
went through yesterday could be applied to 
any office holder in the Students' Society. 
Under existing rules our President could be 
quizzed on how and why he conducts Stu- 
dents' Council meetings the way he does. 
Such rules need not only be changed; they 
should not even be taken seriously now. 

The Administration has presented itself 
as flexible. But when a request is made the 
lïombing continues. 

If the Principal's answers stand, and the 
committee continues to investigate on editor 
(not an individual), our Students' Council 
will be left with no choice but to follow up 
Its resolution. 

j.r/.''®*. ^f'"" ''"'y elected, do their 

difficult duty. Afterwards we will speak of 

negotiation. . aî*i^ 



Comment 




Profs hit Viet war 



of 



Following is a copy of an open letter, sent 
this summer, to Prime Minister Pearson. 
"Dear Sir, 

The following is an excerpt from the recent 
-speech regarding the war In Vietnam, 
Privy Council President Waller Gordon, 
quoted In the press (May 13, 1087) ; 

'If the present policy ends In disaster 
the extermination of millions of un- 
fortunate Vietnamese or possibly global 
nuclear war — our failure to speak out 
against what is happening will always 
remain on our conscience If by chance 
we happen to survive. And so It should.' 
While we greatly appreciate your past 
diplomatic efforts to bring the opposing fac- 
tions to the peace table, wc ask that you give 
Immediate expression to the anxicllcs which 
many Canadians of widely differing political 
views share. With Mr. Gordon, we thus urge 
the Canadian government: to step up Its ef- 
forts to secure U.S. disengagement from "a 
bloody cIvU war in Vietnam which cannot be 
justified oii either moral or strategic grounds." 

, With Mr. Gordon, we urge you to obtain 
from President Johnson a categorical sUtemcnt 
that the U.S. "will not use nuclear bombs or 
germs or life destroying chemicals under any 
circumstances". 

We . urge our government to adopt the 
statements of Mr. Gordon as a basis of Its 
foreign policy regarding Vietnam. 

■ — Yours sincerely. 
This letter was signed toy 188 of the 'teach- 
ing and research staff of McGill University. 
(Two of these signatures were added after 
the letter had been sent to the Prime Minister.) 
Wc received no reply beyond a formal acknow- 
ledgcment of receipt of the letter by Mr. Pear- 
son's secretary. Copies of this letter were also 
sent to all Members of Parliament A friendly 
thank you note was received from Mr. Gordon, 



m, 
an 



a rather non-committal reply from a Liberal 
M.P., and letters of support from several NDP'- 
ers. Mr. Dlefenbaker's secretary Informed us 
that the then Leader of the Opposition was 
out of town. 

Earlier in the year, a petition had ^ been 
circulated among the academic staff of McGllI, 
Montreal, Sir George and Loyola. The petition 
supported the "Recommendations of U Thant. 
.... as a policy for seeking peace in Vietnam! 

condemned "The American policy 
Vietnam," and Insisted "That the Canadian 
government dissociate Itself, In word and in 
deed, from this policy." 

One hundred and thirty McGlll sUff mem- 
bers signed this peUtlon. All told two hundred 
and fifteen, or approximately 24% of about 000 
people canvassed, signed either the peUtlon or 
letter or both. The signatories Included: 

Prof. J. Dooehird, Chalfmin, Rtdlology 

P«» H u ^'i'"'**'-'^', ""'«""y Clinic. R.V.H. 

Prof. HM. Bridttn, Acting Chilrmin, Phllowphy (tt llm* 

Prof. G.P. Coll.r, O^ilrman. Fr.nd. 
» f^-Ounbu. ChilrmM, Mwlrw Sdtnc* 
Prof. Elllo». Oiilrmio. «pd^iUrT 

2*^ i-i '""''•1. Vlc^-Dom Soclil ScluKO 
Prof. CD. Gofdpn. Oiilrnun, CUiilo 
Prof. AA. Harvoy, Chtlrmtn, Spinlili 
Prof. W.- HItKhftId, Oiilrnwn, M*t«orolooy 
Prof. J.P. Huinchrov, , (Fermtf Ctnidlm Dtltoilt U.N. 
Ctnidlan Otltgit* Inltmitlonil Control Commliiron 

0«n E.G. J.v, 0..n. OMnlfv ' 
Mill A.E, Johanniin. DIrtclw, RMpilli Multum 
Prof. R. Kllbomky, PNildonl, Inltmttlenal Imllmi d« 
^ ■ j. •* PhIlo»ophl« (Pwti) 

Prof. E.C. Krtowln. DIrKtor, Sludtnt Aid ' 
Prof. I. la Plerrt, Dlreclof, Frtndi C«n*d* Studlti 

Prof. R. l«nno., Prlndpil, Prttbyltrlin Colttgt ''"^'"^ 

r^r uV"* ChiiI'min, CommltlM on A>l*n Studlii 

P^^ ■ Ù "'"■wP''îf',"', BlonwdlMl Engli>Mfll^ 

Prof. M. Ollvtr. Vkt-Prlntlo*!, Ac*d*inlc ^ . * 

Prof. W.E. ,S«kiion, Chilrnun, PItnl Ptitiblegv 

Prof. T. s«lm.n. Dirttlof, . Phyileil Scltnca Ctnir* 

D«in F.R. T.rtoux, Altoclili 0««n, Gr«du(tt' &'ludl(i tnd 

P'of. 0. Th a,.I,m.n; Eng?l5i*'"*"" """ °' 

Prof. R. Voo«l, Cl»lrm*n, Hlilory 

f Continued on page 8) 
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Util Ils BIT k« fUeit il tir itTiiiiiin 
■trie* RiMi III. Mil Fliir Utiiitiift Ctitra. 
I M It 4 la. Alt riMifil I1 Mil iiHir tti 

(illtwiif trt. Iitci I ] ciiiitillii liiirtint 
St.5l: ■iiimia 21 wiidi. 7r ler iiUi wirl 



° BOOU — MMCOVtl, nKn«CII,T40%^ell. 
Suol«ir, bwlnnt. political icliMt, kiitonf. 
pMloMphy, plwlo|rtpky,;pi)rclielon ttc OnU, 
412-2416. — 



ONt . EUCTIIC CUITAI plus ^ IMpiillir^OM 
Spiniih liilUt. • Clll M 'm t^'^riSi&itm: 

iueièoON COIT — tin U. Trti utni. Piifict 
(or bliuimi, iMlbill limit, itc Cill t4S-7341 
betwtinS ind 7. 

illH't Ml lOOTti liii 9Vt, mm 3 timet, 
ticillint condition, riitoubli prici. Cill 
Allan 4M-6060 alltr 7 p.m. 



HOUSINB 



M( "I" 1966 Comrirtlbli — whili - red 
Intidi. Snow llrei ind tidio incliided. Th.t 
car it riidr to till immidiililr. Prici to bi 
ditcutted with owner. Cill An dré - 3SM10S. 

WINC» ÏÏlt ËtBUt — colour reovii klclu 
oil profrim of moviii, tourt, weekend lli|hli 
and pllollni couriei. Sie It at the mimber- 
ihlp (illyi McConneli En|iniirin| 304, l.p.m, 
Widnitdar. ■ 



rUPHISHtO DOUBLE lOOM, MIChin. Oullt. 
room cleined — ^16 per wiek. 357S Jeanne 
Minci. Clll Jon (iltir 6 pm)^ «4Î-0«7.|^ 

nUoENT WANTED TO SIUU~lir|l Wt'mn 
apirimenti ill laciliticai-S nlmilM walk Irom 
McClllt immediata occupaiici. Call e 4MI7S9. 

PIhF'avT'w.'hEAII cur — lumUhed ipirî- 
ment ivailibli Decimbir Ut. Suitable lor 2 
or 3 ttudenti. FIreplici, parkint. MM914 
mominii or liter 6 pm. 

fÔ~IHAIE: lifie 4^ fornithed ipirtminL 
Pool, Sauna batb incl., on Sherbrooke. 5 
minutes from McGill. SlOO monlhly. Seriooi 
itudenl, call «45-90 2 iMi r 6 p m. 

YOUNB BIRl NAHTS SAME lo ihâre 4 room 
apartnint fa— u own , mm. WatloMunl. , Pliata 



SEVEUl m ild IV^ lOOM APAnMENTS, 

piivile bilh ind kilchtn, nicely furnished, 
tultable I or 2. Immediile occupincjr. S80, 
$85, $95, $100, $120 monthlr ind up. Phone 
937-S994. 

DU HOUSE — 3434 McTivilh. Iir|e ipiclout 
iccoromodillon. tn^u lri Bill Storey, 849-0344, 

WAHTEB 

AU PERSONS NAMED ICARUS ind my in- 
lereiled by tome iipect of iiriallon invited 
to taki oil of Flyini Club (mofiit to bl 
, ahown) E 304 1 p .m. W ednetday. . ■ 



AUmm GRADUATING SWDEHTS 

CLASS OF 1968 

As . a Medium of Advertising, We Hereby Offer You 
V 1 8x10 Portrait 
for $1.95 
reg. value $7.95 

One Offtr per person. PIttte Bring This Coupon With You. 
Hoods and Cowns Supplied 
Application Picturei While You Wall 

GERALdIÉNE^^ REG. 
2005fBlshop>Avenue 
AV. 8-8998 



TWO tinSiNIIOinoi to. Nm Haven Conn, 
or Uiinabouti^'Nov. '21, p.m. or Nov. v 23 
a.w.. Pltttt till GInny B424)327. . - • 

ion 

PLUHMER'S POT ROYS - Irantportini two 
hiichhiklni firlt Satwday ni|ht on way to 
Avenue Tbialrt,— blot twealer lelt in car. 
93?-4452. l'W<'.t!W:C^>i.'j.-. 

RED^>omaU,f M1Tm<«P(UTI0 tadiora- 
cord Playir.'^^AdndnlilnlleRlBalidlabnWidntt- 
day »rtliLîRiwirt.<PteMi8<»32ll;ia&'.-. 

ONE LICHTER AND ONE RED WAUET on tha 

6lh lloor il the Medicil Buiidinf Nov. 13tll. 
Please cill llnda 738 9 544. 

RACCOON HAT. Monday Nov. 13th, aloof 
trnivenity St, above Milton, between Mil- 
ton Gatei and'or inside Pkytlci Bldf. Call 
Marili «45^741. ; . . ■ 



Berlifz . . . 

(Continned frovr. page 3) 
v^j^ron ia thrilled about it all. 
^pfj^^lwaya had trouble doing 
work in Engliah — now I can do 
as little' in two languages." 
And thot is tliat 
(Daily Linguiatks Reporter 
Anatole Shomcroft has returned 
. from a . year's suspension for 
, conduct incompatible toith hia 
status as a member of the McGill 
. Dally sto//. This article combines 
Shomeroft's synthetic approach 
to reportflffe uith his analysis 
of the current crisis at McGill^. 

HISCCLUNtÔÛS 



"Listen there are so few dis- 
tractions in this town — I get 
so bored. When Saturday 
night comes around I feel 
exhausted so — you know 
how it is just to relax . . ." 
ARE YOU A POTENTIAL 

RHINOCEROS? 
players theatre nov. 22-25 



AllB STUDCHTS' SOCIEH sliiles — COllee — 
tea — meellni — friends — members — every- 
one. Friday November 17, S pm. University 
Centre Room B 27. 

18 COHBUTt TS lACKIE C. Choit The boy 
becomti i ;Mn«'.-'.-.«rill,'islnmt;iClHilli Bnmn 
end ths'iCfirt' PumplilB.-*'-*'-^"''-'! • ' 

FEELINB DOWN AND DUTT Recover with th'e 
St.- limit Inllrmiry. (li|ht-si|ht-sound, psy- 
chedelict) R.V.C. SiL Hov. 18 . 

BABTSIHER EIPERIENCED with inlinit 
wintt work In Cote dit Niiiei • Ridiewood 
ir ei. Clll Julie, 738-1901. 

STAMP, ein DEHOPNOBUi iwlnilni time to 
be hid •tf34l4 Pul,^,tMs.Frldiy. ii» on. Beer 

iv ilUbU,r^^'?''^^-' ' . :■- ■ . ■ 

PARTY OR DANCE — SHini out to the bitt 
- binds in town. Book now ihroufh Boom En- 
terprises. 681-»3i! 276 G9S2! 482-70^.. 

WANTED i' CO-Ed lor Iriendly "poodle". Pleise 
ull J44-0936, ,roomi 326, 330. . 335, 336,. 3 37. 



THE McGILL HILLEL FOUNDATION 

in conjunction with 

THE McGILL FINE ARTS SOCIETY 

present the 

RE-PAINMN 

of classic proportions 
which' will be perpetrated on Hillel's 

(3460 Stanley St.) 
deflowered northern wall on 

Friday Nov. 11 From 10 am -3 pm 

HOT BEVERAGES WILL BE SERVED 

Everyone Is invited, good neighbour 
A.D.'$ included 



PRE-MED SOCIETY 

presents 

Dr. WILLIAM FEINDELL ' 

of the Montical Neurological InsUlute . 
Speaking on : 

"The Doctor In Spite of Himself, 
Le Médecin Malgré Lui, 
As Applied to Neurology" 

Stewart Biol. Building S '4 1 pm 

Friday, Nov. 17, 1967 




LEARN TO TYPE 

Specicd Saturday morning 

classes for University Students 

or individuol instruction at your convenience 

Centrally located at 2052 St. Catherine St. W. 
For Information re special student ralti 
call Mr. Buchner - 933-4896. 





REGULAR PRICES 



MEN'S SUITS 
PLAIN DRESSES 
LADIES SUITS 

$1.50 



PUIN SKIRTS 
SWEATERS, SLACKS 



McGILLIANS ! ! 



3— HOUR 
SHIRf LAUNDERIN6 



SHIRTS 
EACH 



(Students, Faculty, Staff) 

10% OFF 
all dry cleaning 

until Novtmbor 30th. 
(on presentation of McGill cards) 

20444 MKAm SL 

JUST SOUTH OF SHERBROOKE ST. 



Student reps ... 

(Continued from page 1) 
is lo be any dfectivu university 
government at all". 

The report also urges, that 
students participate more in Fa- 
culty Councils "in a manner to 
be determined by the individual 
Faculties". 

"The committee noted thnt 
McGill students have had a long 
experience with student self- 
government and have enjoyed a 
free atmosphere in matters of 
student activities as part of the, 
university's tradition." 

The report stated "students 
individually are only temporary 
members of the university com- 
munity" and that younger ones 
"do not have the experience to 
make, or share in, important 
academic or administrative jud- 
gements". 

The decisions were taken in 
accordance with the belief that 
the student is a special kind of 
adult... entitled to share in the 
privileges of administering the*" 
particular community life of the 
university of which he is a mem- 
ber." 

The composition of the Hoard 
of Governors was also dealt with 
in the Report, since it was found 
that the heavy représentation of 
"leading business and profession, 
nl men" is no longer adequate 
at a time when , the university is 
mostly financed by government, 
tuition fees and foundation 
grants. .' 

I 

(Conlinttéd''from page 1) " 
He addeid' that he found it dif- 
ficult, if not Impossible, to "de- 
scribe. In concrete terms", what 
standards of decency or ethics 
lie would apply to determine In 
advance what material Is print- 
able. 

Demi Woods a({rccd thnt the 
question was exceedingly hard 
to answer. 

The hearing was adjourned 
until next Tuesday at. the ear- 
liest, when Fournlcr will be 
questioned. 




WEEKLY: 7:30 am -6:30 pm - SATURDAY until 6:00 pm 



THE 

MACDONALD I 
LASSIE ! 
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Q MeCILL DAILY — ; 

Profs hit Vief^irat i .^ 

(Continued from pooe 4) 

Prol. EX. WabiMr, Dlrt<ior; -Applltd Piychology 

>ral. PJI.' ' W«lli(«,-<>Olr*tlar. . IniHtuI* ol ThMrtilctI Phytlci 

0«tn H.D.* Weodi;:D«wi. Artrind Sdmca 

>rol. D. Woedtwofth,. Olrtctor. School ol Socltl Woik 

In addition, Dean Cohen of the Law Faculty 
wrote a lengthy article in the Gazette,' oppostag^ 
U.S. policy In Vietnam. His stand did' nol|' 
fer significantly from that of Walter Gorde 
of U Thant, 

Dr. Wilder Pcnfleld, although he too failed 
.toisig n ; the petition or letter, added his name 
W^letter, published in the press, condemning 
the use by the U.S.A. of chemical warfare in 
Vietnam. 

So close to one quarter of the McGlll staff 
Is prepared' to stotc. openly and publicly, their 
«)pposition to the U.S. stand in Vietnam. Does 
this, mean that the other, three-quarters sup- 
port U.S. policy? Hardly. Many people excused 
their refusal to sign by staling that the petition 
was too weak, or that the letter was too strong, 
or that petitions don't help, or that anyway the 
Canadian government was opposing the -war 



In Vietnam in the most effective way — that 
of quiet diplomacy. One professor in the Psy- 
chology Dept. answered that while he agreed 
one hundred per cent with Gordon's stand, 
he felt that criticism of people like Johnson 
is most likely to result in an even more evident 
reaction. (One must try to humor a nut with 
^abomb.)..! 

' ' Unfortunately, It must be admitted that, at 

McGill as elsewhere, many people forget their 
principles In order to avoid involvement. Out 
of °fiOO people canvassed less than ten answered 
in a manner indicating that they support the 
U.S. policy in Vietnam.- That's the score: 217 
to less than 10. Or perhaps..!; am wrong in 
Judging the sentiment at'^McGill. If so, per- 
haps someone, student or professor, would 
circulate among the McGill staff a petition or 
open letter signifying their agreement with 
Ihe U.S. position. Surely those who support 
this Holy War against Evil arc not ashamed 
to stand up and be counted. 

M.C. ROBINSON 



Poor man's 
Berkeley 

, Sir, • 

Let the students run the 
university. Flash, Paradise 1 
Sure; don't kid yourself. The 
purpose of attending a univcr- 
_.sily (in . case you have forgot- 
içn)|is I to recel<re^an|«Iucatlon 
^dFthat educàtlwf^HÏ^ôhly 
be as good as the administra- 
tion that controls the universi- 
ty. Those students who cry for 
control of their education have 
proven, this week, how reliable 
they would be in .control. They 
use the protective label of "stu- 
dent" to. stir up trouble and 
defy law and order in a man- 
ner that' Is unfair to the stu- 
dent body as a whole. 

Wc have, a prime, example on 
: this V'conUnènt^Fof^a'Vùnive^^ 



administration that knuckled 
under, to "student" pressure. I 
don't want to see McGill be- 
come -a poor man's Berkeley, 
whose degree is sneered at in 
the outside world.. 

The administration has cho- 
sen to act to -defend the repu- 
tation of this institution, which 
is being strongly questioned in 
many quartcrsv.Xduë; to' the ir- 
responsible Journalism of the 
Daily). If they back down now 
the trend may never be rever- 
sed. This next week could be 
one of the most critical in Mc- 
Gill's history. Those students 
who arc sitting back watching 
. thçvshow^ shouId.YCxpress sup- 
port^for the 'administration lest 
it becomes intimidated by a 
couple of hundred shouting, 
slccping-in, sitting-in "stu- 
dents". 

People are given responsibili- 
ty when they earn It. McGill 
students arc not earning res- 
ponsibility. 



Répression brutale 

Monsieur, 

Le Syndicat des professeurs 
de l'Université de Montréal 
tient à exprimer sa sympathie - 
et sa solidarité de principe 
aux étudiants de l'Université 
McGill dans le malheureux con- 
flit qui les oppose à la haute 
direction do l'université. Le 
.syndicat des professeurs croit 
que l'outorité universitaire n'a 
pas & s'ingérer dans les affaires 
étudiantes et qu'elle doit res- 
pecter les structures adminis- 
tratives et disciplinaires que 
les étudiants se sont données 
pour résoudre leurs propres 
problèmes. Toute administra- 
tion universitaire aurait avanta- 
ge à utiliser les voies démocra- 
tiques de protestation et non 
des méthodes archaïques de ré- 
pression brutale. 

Michel BrOli 

. yiçe-préstdcnt 
p'^(p6ttr:Véxéeutif) 



INTRAMURALS 

The Intramural Swim Meet will be held on 
Thursday, November 23rcl at 7:00 pm. Entries for 
Squash and Table Tennis are now being accepted 
in the General Office of the Gymnasium. 

The Tournament will start in lafe November, 1967 



ELEPHANT SALE 

tickets for Rhinoceros 
^ by Ionesco 

at union box office 

nov. 22-25 

a players production 



Under tlie JPatronage ,J4i6 é^xceiienci^ Uke l^i^Lt ^J4onoraLie 
■ l^oiand l^icltener (^ouemor-^eneral Canada 



: The Chairman and Members of the 
Canadian Centennial 
Committee of McGill University 

invite llie Student i^odxj and tlie gcnetai puùiic 

to view tite 

Centennial Art Exhibition 

In the Ballroom of the McGill Uiiiversity Centre 
At 3480 McTavish St. 
Tuesday/ Nov. J4ja^day, ilov. 17 9 am to 9 pm^ 



FRIDAY,, NOVEMBER 17, J967 




THE UNIVERSITIES CINE CLUB 

Film Showings 
Every Sunday at 2 pm and 8 pnn 
-at the 

SOCIAL CENTRE OF THE UNIVERSITE DE MfONTREAL 

2332 Maplewood Ave. 

Praprow for Sundov. Nov. 19 ; 

"Mondo Cane" 
"La Guerre est Finie" 

General Admission i $1.00 



HILIEL PRESENTS 



A special engagement 



ol the 



CALGARY STAMPEDERS 



a big name bcmd Irom the West 



at the McGill Hillel Dance 



Saturday, November 18 



8:30 pm 



in the Union Ballroom 
;Refreshments]f"Music, etc., etc. 
Everyone welcome 



4lh Annual McGill International Festival 



^ NOV. 

Mon. Nov. 20— 1 pm - 

2 pm • 

6 pm - 

8 pm • 

Toes. Nov. 21—1- 2 pm - 
6 pm • 

. 8 pm - 

Wed. Nov. 22- 6 pm • 

8 pm - 

Tnuri.'Nov. 23—1- 2 pm - 

6 pm - 

8 pm - 

Fri. Nov. 24-1- 2 pm - 

6 pm - 

8 pm - 
10 pm - 

Sat. Nov. 25— 8 pm ■ 



20-25 

Parade and Opening Cere- 
mony — Place Ville Marie 
Parade' and Opening Cere- 
mony — Ballroom 
Internaliona! Dinner — Cafe- 
teria 

Inlernalional Revue — Moyse 
Hall 

Free Film Shorts — Ballroom 
Inlernalional Dinner — Cafe- 
teria 

Film Fealura^^^ MeConnelt 
Eng.' Bid. fttS^m^SOi 
International Dinner — Cafe- 
teria 

Fashion Show & Folk Festival 

— Ballroom 

Free Film Shorts — Ballroom 
International Djnner — Cafe- 

Panel Discusslonsi— :.'Ballroom 
Film Shorts — Ballroom 
International Dinner — Cafe- 
teria 

An Evening of Arabian Dance 

— Moyso Hall 

I.S.A. and. Choral Society — 
Singing Reception Douglas 

Hall 

International Ball — featuring 
the "Melotones" and "The 
Black and Blues" 

-Art Exhibit. Rm. 123, 124 
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iy cagers place perfect record on line 



MeOiLL ftAlLV 7 



Indian five faces CMR tenight 

by IRA TURETSKY 

Coach John ' Rumble's Indian Basketball team, the defending City Intercollegiate Basket- 
ball League champions, will place their perfect 2-0 record on the line tonight in their first rhajor 
test of the season, when they travel to C.M.R. to face the always tough Cadets. 



With almost everyone from 
last year's championship squad 
gone, Coach Rumblo faces a for- 
midablo rebuildinsr assignment. 
The only rctumco ia second year 
man Mike Ciugston, an aggres- 
sive 5-11 gunrd and sixth mon 
on Inst year's team. However, 
there seems to be a fair amount 
of now talent to enable the Tribe 
to field a more , than r, adequate 
team. 



The most notable newcomer is 
6^ -centre Bob Beaupré, a first 
year man from Vancouver, who 
is presently averaging over 20 
points per game. Beaupré is an 
excellent shooter, a good ball- 
handler, and n fine rebounder. 
It is around the smooth and tal- 
ented Beaupré that the Indians 
will base their attack. 

Beaui>ré is backed up by for- 



FRENCH? 

#«ITAIIÀM? 
INTERESTED? 

Tonight 
B.26-27 7s30 
Party.: Music 

Refreshments 

FUN-FUN 



niÂzz 

At the "New" QP 

DENNIS A. BROWN 

QUARTET 

The Swinging 3345 Park 
Coffee House 8451595 
Wtd. • Thur. • Sun. — 9 pm 
Fri. • Sat. — 10 pm 



abanon 



Skis: 



Boots ; 



Boutique De Ski 

Rossignol 
Dynamic 
Nevada ' 
Bindings: Marker — Ramy 
IVrolia 1-2-3 
Look Nevada 



Le Trappwue 
Koflack 
Ricker Tyrol 
Bogncr 
White Stag 
Jacjtel^^hite Stag 

and all necessary equipment 



Pants : 



SPECIAL DISCOUNT FOR STUDENTS 

371 President Kennedy Avenue 

METRO: Place des Arts Tel.: 844-1136 



INTRAMURAL SCHEDULES 



VOLLEYBALL : 



1967 

Wednesday, November 22nd ' 
1:00 pm All Stars vs Education 

Slipsticks vs Dent 1 
Thursday, November 23rd 
liOO pm Choo Choos vs Geologists 
Architecture vs Dent 1 1 

FLOOR HOCKEY r^^dnesday, November 22nd 
^:30^fpmi All Stars vs Alphas 
8:00 pm Inlays vs Plumbers 
, 8:30 pm Animals vs Shysters 

9:00 pm F.H. 2 vs Choo Choo's 
9:30 pm Med 1 vs Architecture 

BASKETBALL: Monday, November 20thj^ 
7t30 pm Debits vs EclueeSloW 
Crocs vs Nads 
Trotters ys Low 1 
Liabi léa SfsjîPhylum 
8:15 pm Plumber sIpiSçie nce 1 & 2 
Stilts vs^pMf»/ 
Schwanns vs Bouncers 
' M.B.A.'s vs Exterminators 
9:00 pm Choppers vs Shysters 

ICE HOCKEY : Monday, November 20th 

1:00 pm Commerce vs Engineering 
Wednesday, November 22nd 
1:00 pm Science vs Medicine 
Thursday, November 23rd 
1:00 pm Arts vs law 
Friday, November 24fh 
. 1:00 pm Déniistry vs Graduates 



who is battling Clugston for a 
starting spot, and 5-11 Bob 
Frcnder at the guards. 6-1 H Art 
Fargcon and 6-0 Mark Levine 
arc the starting forwards. Fren- 
der, Fargeon and Levine are ex- 
perienced in competition, having 
played on last year's Snowdon Y 
Bantam champions. 

High on Derby 

In addition to these six play- 
ers, Coach Rumble is high on 
6-2 John Derby, a rough and wil- 
ling hustler who is also on the 
swimming team. Derby, netted 16 
points in the Tribe's 83-41 ex- 
hibition demolition of St Jo- 
seph's. Derby and guards Phil- 
lip Thompson and .Mike Reid, 
forwards Jeff Biteen' and Steve ' 
Pogue, give the Indiana' a good 
bench. 

In tonight's encounter, with 
what Coach Rumble expects to 
be a tough well-drilled CMR 
varsity, the Indians must dis- 
play more teamwork and a soun- 
der floor game than they ex- 
hibited in their league opener 
against College des Etudiants. 
A Jittery Tribe had to overcome 
their own sloppincss and a twel- 
ve point deficit to win, CG-57. 
The potential is there, however, 
and Coach Rumble looks for an 
improved over-all performance, 
which will definitely be needed: 
If the Indians are to extend their 
streak against what appears to 
be their major competition. 



PAUL BEAUREGARD 

ORCHESTRA 

. . . Is new booked in advance 
for the following dates: 

Nov. 18 
Nov. 19 
Nov. 22 « 
Nov. 28 ^ 
Nov. 29 

Dec. 3 
Dec. 6 

Dec. 13 

Dec. 15 

Dec. 16 

Dee. 17 

Dec. 20 

TcL Ô32-0613 evenings^ 




McGiLLw Daily 




Hockey Redmen tackle 
Guelpkin season debut 

by SEYMOUR KAUFMAN 
It will be a war of Redmen tomorrow night at 8 pm in 
the Winter Stadium when McGIII takes on Guelph In the initial 
start of the year for both teams. 



TTiis school's Redmen, flying 
high after winning the City In- 
tercollegiate Tournament Tues- 
day night, will be out to end 
a nine game losing streak in 
league play. The team has won 
all its exhibition starts this year, 
including a 4-3 thriller over a 
strong Université de Montréal 
squad, and Guelph, who finish- 
ed in the league cellar with a 
meagre two wins . last., year 
should prove but a small obstacle 
to the revamped McGill squad. 

Head coach Dave Copp, still 
beaming from the win over U 
de M, feels his Redmen could 
handle Guelph. 

"They play n lot like Sir 
George — rugged hockey with a 
lot of bodychecking. However if 
we play like wo did ogainst U 
de M there's not a team that it 
would not be po.isible for us to 
beat." 

Copp felt the team has im- 
proved tremendously over last 
year in its play around the op- 
position's ^net. ^ 



reDo what a Dee 
unDid 

Hasten to HIilel 
Friday for to reFlower 
our Wondrous Wall 

(north) 
3460 Stanley SI. 10-3 

(o'clock) 



STUDENTS 

Come one, come all 
For your amiual chest x-ray 



where? 517 Pine Avenue , W. 
when? 9 am • 12 noon or 1 pm • 
who? Members of the following^: 



3 pm as posted 



Mon. Nov. 20th — School of Business 

Tues. Nov. 21st — Islamic Studies and Divinity 

Wed. Nov. 22nd — Education and Music 



Thurs. Nov. 23rd — Law 



A-M 



FrI. 



Nov. 24th — Law — N-Z 



"Last year we were winning 
games but we weren't playing 
well. We weren't finishing off 
our plays. This year Harry Grif, 
fiths seems to have a good touch 
around the net as does John 
Tibbka." 

Team effort 

The injuries that plagued the 
Redmen last year put ^reat pres- 
sure on the team's stars, like 
John "Hawk" Taylor and Jean 
Dupcre, and when these players 
went cold the team fell flat. This 
year there are no superstars, but 
a well-polished team. Skip Ker. 
ner and Tibbits have popped in 
eleven goals between them in the 
exhibitions while Griffiths, Pete 
Burgess and Mike Stacey have 
shown themselves capable of 
tearing ■ apart opposition de- 
fences. 

Defensively the Redmen have 
one of the finest units in the 
league. G.B. Moughan, Brion 
Kelly, Courtney Pratt, George 
Kemp and Rod McCarthy should 
prove the key to any playoff 
hopes as will the men between 
the pipes, Bruce Glencross and 
Dave Craig. 



RENT A 



for Long or Short Periods 
68M165 - 277-8329 
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Committee's views on role of student 



The Composition of the Board 

of Governors and Senate and 

their Powers; the Powers of the 

Principal; the Role of Student 

Representation 

The Committee recommends no sub- 
stantial clianges in the powers allocated 
to the Board, Senate and the Principal. 
The present authority of Senate to dis- 
cuss "any matter" of university^oncern 
and interest and to malce recomnuTnâa- 
tion, if necessary, to the Board Ms "suffi- 
ciently broad for all Senate 'require- 
ments, even though final legislative au- 
thority remains with the Board.' More- 
over, the present constitutional practice 
of appointing joint committees of the 
Board and Senate' on significaiit ques- 



In the spring of 1060 a Joint Senate 
— Board of Governors committee was 
set tip to study the Duff-Berdahl 
Report on Univërsity Government. 
Yesterday its findings were released 
Those parts of the 24-pagc document 
dealing with the role of the student 
are presented here. 



tlons ànâMK^HMnsultative propessea 
dealing with ;hign^pbintinents;|and||be 
possible • appolnlment^iin^thel'fi^ 
staff members on ttie Board, all to be 
codified as recommended below, will, 
together, meet most of the foreseeable 
requirements for staff authority and sa- 
tisfy' most broad conceptions of univer- 
sity self-government. No changes in the 
position of the Principal and his neces- 
sary executive authority are recommend- 
ed since whatever balance is required 
between his executive power and the 
consultative processes! .or between his 
role as the Gov'ernbrs' principal advi- 
ser, and becoming too "narrow an isth- 
mus" between staff and governors, Is 
also dealt with effectively through sev- 
eral of the specific proposals to be made . 
below in the, matter of the composition 
of the Board of Governors, and through 
the various consultative procedures now 
established in fact and to be formal- 
ized in the proposed statutory changes. 

Two sources of Interest . 

Student representation In univenity 
governmental and administrative bo- 
dies — other than those concerned es- 
scniially with student self-government 
— has become a significant question 
in the continuing debate, over the natu- 
re and future of progressive university 
administration. There are two main 
sources vdf the new interest In the role 
that students might play In the total 
structure of unl versltytgo vernment. The 
first and perha^sfmcwBl^In^rtant sour- 
ce derives from the "fliild, not to say 
•protesting', atmosphere surrounding 
the political and social behaviour of 
young people in many parts of the west- 
em world today. Something has hap- 
pened of a very important and compli- 
cated nature to the relations of per- 
sons, say, under the age of twenty-five, 
particularly in the universities, to their 
adult environment. Without attempting 
to analyse In detail ail the social-psycho- 
logical factors Involved, It Is clear that 
Mjgydndipfi^cnchantment and alicna- 
oifiWimfi^^ the time, 

with adult ieadership, are talcing place 
in the midst of general affluence, and 



now determine many aspects of youth- 
ful behaviour from their clothing to 
their politics. Indeed, it might be ar- 
gued that (his mood and manner re- 
present also the contemporary climax 
to a process of de-emphasizing authori- 
ty, both in society, in homes and in 
schools that has been going on for a 
very long time. And now this process 
Joins In a wider current of anxiety 
about the future of society and of- 
"order" Itself, after the horrors of. 
World War II, the threatening character 
of nuclear weapons, the moral transfor- 
mation resulting from whitc-non-white 
relations and, 'generally,- from the skepi- 
tlcal attitudes towards values every- 
where apparent today. 'Whien all of 
these are Joined to the increasing de- 
mocratization of power and procedures 
In social organization there Is created 
not merely a setting for student rest- 
iveness, but methods for its expression 
and exploitation. 

In this context campus student life 
reflects this wider challenge to values 
and behaviour.. A specific expression of 
this challenge Is the belief of some stu- 
dents thaljilhey ^ are a • specialjJUnd^f . 
adult who; though delayed In soiine^res- 
pects from taking his full place In so- 
ciety, is entitled to share not merely in 
the burdens of war (when called upon 
to do so) but in the privileges of com- 
munity poiwer and authority. Including 
that involved in administering the part- 
icular community life of the university 
of which he is a member; and in Que- 
bec he has the vote. The lo glc a Ladm lnis- 
trative expressions of theSjj^^if' are 
to ^ ask for places on all of the**8eats of 
authority that comprise the established 
centres of decision-making in the univer- 
sity. Moreover, on the merits as to what 
they can contribute, the students argue 
that since they are participants In, as 
well as consumers ot, the educational 
process they are able to express useful 
Judgements on the quality of curriculum 
and teacher performance, in addition to 
Judgements on many secondary or 
ancillary university organizational mat- 
ters.- . . 

^ A second source for the new student 
demands for Involvement in ' decision- 
making on the campus derives from the 
general democratization of university 
government embracing increasingly all 
levels of the staff. Indeed, in terms of 
age patterns some students argue that 
the age and experience differentials bet- 
ween Junior staff and senior students is 
marginal and often overlapping. On the 
merits here it may be said that some 
able students may liavc as much to offer 
In terms of Judgements as do Junior 
staff. Some students would go further 
and suggest that in specific areas stu- 
dents might possess even more expert- 
ise about courses and teaching methods 
than do some senior staff members. 

Time to students 

The Committee discussed many of the- 
se problems with the representatives of 
the Students' Council and, during its de- 
liberations, the Committee devoted, 
perhaps more time to the question of 
student representation than to any other 
single issue of university government. 
The Committee noted that McGill stu- 
dents have had a long experience with 
student self-government and have en- 
Joyed a free atmosphere in matters of 
student activities, as part of the Uni- 



versity's tradition. But now students 
were asking for something more than 
had been historically associated with 
even thisîvery^broad ^self-governing tra- 
dition atlil&hi.^'niis^something more' 
suggested that students would not be 
content only with the activities and 
authority as developed already — acti- 
vities which included membership on at 
least ten Senate or University-student 
Joint committees. Rather, they were now 
seeking instead to implement broader, 
conceptions of student participation In 
university government. 

The other side of this picture Is the 
plain fact that students individually are 
only temporary members of the Univer- 
sity Community; the younger ones ge- 
nerally do not have the experience to 
make, or share in, important academic 
or administrative Judgements; and, fi- 
nally, that somebody has to take the 
responsibility on a full time and long 
term basis for the serious academic and 
administrative activities on which a 
sound University must rest. Moreover, 
the student argument that they are, or 
should be, "equal" as members of the 
whole university community overlooks 
. not merely their temporary status within 
the University, but the real difference 
in role that must exist between teacher 
and student. Authoritarian procedures 
in student-teacher relationships are not 
urged here. Indeed the student is equally 
a participant but seldom can participate 
as an equal. To assume that there are 
no differences between teachers, admi- 
nistrators and students would distort 
the. differential facts of the relationship 
and make unworkable both the teaching 
and the administrative processes in 
University life. 

As to the concept of the "University 
community" it cannot be said that the 
University comprises only the current 
staff and student population. The gra- 
duates of the University also share in 
the total community of the University. 
The current staff and student body, 
although they have the primary and 
immediate interest and responsibility, 
must be seen as curators for the Uni- 
versity's past and trustees for its future. 

But the balance of sound policy, in 
the Committee's view, points to the 
likely advantages of having student par- 
ticipation directly at the highest level 
of academic policy makingi^Indced, the 
Committee has come to the conclusion 
that much may be gained by Increasing 
the range of student opportunities for 
better communication, through sharing 
in the government of the University — 
without, of course, pretending that the 
line between teacher and student can be 
crossed for every purpose or that the 
Une between administrator and student 
xm be eliminated If there is to be any 
effective university government at all. 
The Committee believes that the student 
demand for greater participation was 
essentially a mixed demand for better 
communication and a deeper involve- 
ment in the total life of the University. 
Any proposals now put forward should 
somehow give effect to the.se student 
aspirations and balance them with the 
need for effective teaching, research and 
administration. 

Student Senators 

The Committee now recommends that 
students be brought into tlic operations 



of Faculties and of Senate. As to Facul- 
ties, this recommendation must be 
carried out by Faculties themselves be- 
cause of their differences in size, func- 
tion and constitution. As to Senate, the 
Committee recommends student member- 
ship as described below : 

ThrM mambtra (hall be tlectcd 
to Sinate^'from among full-time 
students of the tJnIvtrslty In good 
standing who have compUltd at 
least one year of full-time studies 
at the University and who Iheiv 
after for their term of office 
maintain that statut. The Sludtnti' 
Council of Macdenald College 
shall be united with the SludenH' 
Council of McGIII In a common 
: electoral, process to be determined 
by the seld. Students' Councils. 

The Committee now recommends that 
that U would be In the best Interests 
of the University to Increase opportuni- 
ties for students to participate in va- 
rieties of University decision making 
. .'bocflcs. The Committee 'therefore re- 
commends that 

membership of students on appro- 
priate Committees of Senate, and 
of the Board of Oovemors, or on 
ieint Committees of Senate and 
Governors, shall be encouraged so 
as to enable student* to participate 
In as many of the mafor commit- 
tee functions of betli Governors 
and Senate as may be deemed de* 
sirable. 

The Committee has concluded also 
that a common forum to unite students. 
Governors and Senate would be desira- 
ble and it therefore . recommends that 
there be eftablishèd a University 
Court or Conference to comprise 
all the members of Governors, Se* 
nate and the Students' Councils of' 
McGIII and Maedonaid College 
which shall meet at lean twice 
per annum and which shall have 
the right to discuss any tubiect 
of concern to the University and 
its constituent paHs, with the right 
to make recommendations to the 
- Board of Governors, to Semite and 
to the Students' Councils. The 
meetings of the Court shall he 
open. 

There may be the problem of assur- 
ing that the student members and indeed 
nil members of Senate, Faculties and 
Committees shall come to regard thciii; 
selves as members of the body con 
cerncd, rather than only as agents or 
delegates. It is likely that the shaping 
of this role will take some time fo 
evolve but there Is no reason to doubt 

the eonstrurtlve role students fcouM 

come to piny, .jj^ 



Members of the committee chaired 
by Principal and Vice Chancellor If. 
Rocke Robertson were : 

Chancellor H. I. Ross, Mr. S. B. 
Gordon, Mr. A. C. McKlm, Mr. P. M. 
Laing, Mr. À. D. McCall, Dean Max- 
well Cohen, Dean D, L. Mordell, 
Prof. A. E. Malloch, Prof. J. R. Mai- 
lory. Prof. E. R. Pounder. Mr. C. M. 
McDougall, Mr. J. H. Holton. 
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. The decade of the lOSO's was morkcd In history 
as the decade of the "slient generation" — o period 
when, even on campuses, the McCarthy purges had 
washed all creative, questioning and Individual 
thought out of the general fibre of North American 
life. 

A youth entering the mainstream of society in 
1M7 finds that, In the Intervening years, something 
has awakened that society. And the main challengd 
to complacency has been the war In Vietnam. 



Evolution of Protest 

North Americans, In the past two-ond-a-hulf years, 
have found their society convulsed by the controversy 
over a war thousands of miles away from them, and,- 
unconvinced by government explanations,' have chal- 
lenged the Justification of the American side o fj Ugta 
war. And, for the first time in several decadeSi^fSuT 



THE CANADIAN 
ANll-WAR 



MOVEMENT 



dial Icnce has been translated Into a mass protest 
movement; that movement Is not a rcgroupment of 
diiiillusloned individuals, but a massive vehicle with 
the conscious aim of ending the war immediately. 

In the lOSO's, protests against US foreign policy 
were normally heard outside that country, notably in 
the colonial world. But ' the movement agninst the 
Vietnam war seems to mirror the now awakening on 
this continent, in thul it is led by, and has found 
Its most militant and active membership among Amer- 
icans. To some extent,- this has probably given US 
promoters of the war, aiid their Canadian counter- 
parts, cause to seriously reconsider their activities In 
Vietnam. Ccrlaihiy. there ' has been a noticeable lack 
of Inflated super-patriotism, which one normally finds 
associated with a'war as big and as dangerous as the i j.. 
war in Vietnam. Attempts 'to 'gertcrate enthusiasm in -. .', 
this directlotï' l^avé"gcherally 'failed; It would, appear -, 
that the NottH' Alhkrlcan'pubïib Just isn't ibuying, this 
particular product. :ti . , . -- -t , - 



American Reaction 

The character of the anti-war movement, and its 
general direction, was established by the first March 
on Washington, organized' in April, 1065, by Students 
for a Democratic Society, which attracted 16,000 to 
the capital. In the same year, the character of the 
war. itself underwent a fundamental change. 

From a civil war between a mass' peasant-and 
worked-based movement, the FNL, and the Viet 
namese landlord and military establishment, grouped 
around the Saigon government, the war was escal- 
ated into a massive Intervention by the US armed 
forces In support of the tottering Saigon authority. 
Most observers agree that the FNL was on. the verge 
of victory .at this point. . 



T Heartened by the turnout In Washington, anti- 
war activists met to form the National Co-ordinating 
Committee. At once, practical problems arose out of 
the broad range of political thought represented at 
the conference. Liberals and pacifists felt that the 
war was, somehow, a "mistake" on the part of the 
US government, and that the conflict should be end- 
ed by a series of negotiations. Radicals argued that 
the Intervention was a conscious attempt to stop a 
mass movement from bringing to power a social or- 
der unacceptable to Washington, that Johnson was 
determined to crush that movement, and that- the 
only way the war was going to be ended was through 
the determination of Americans to bring the soldiers 
home immediately. And, would the liberals and paci- 
fists work with radicals to end the war ? The ques- 
tion was resolved In practice, with the movement 
adopting a policy of working with all political pointa 
of. view, toward the specific goal of ending the war 
through a program of public education. 



Canadian Involvement 

., Here In Canada, the anti-war movement has 
adopted the same policy, after a series of experiences. 
The main thrust of their activities is first, to educ- 
ate Canadians In the cause and nature of the war, 
and second, to expose the rather extensive involve- 
ment of the Canadian government in the conflict — 
and to force an end to that' Involvement. There Is 
considerable evidence to support their claim that 
Canada Is Involved In . support of the American side. 
This has been documented recently by Canadian news- 
papers, magazines, and by Prof. James Steele of Car- 
leton University. An Interesting sidelight is a recent 
Maclean's magazine's survey which Indicated that 73% 
of Montrealers feel that all material aid to the US 
war effort should be ended. 

The Canadian anti-war movement;';had a late start, 
but once established, it has grown' appreciably. Its 
main difficulty seems to be the fact that Its leader- 
ship Is not In the hands of those leading any mass 
political movements. At the beginning, the NDP sccm- 

• ed to solve that problem, but recently the NDP 
leadership has pulled back from thot position. Activ- 
ists have been heartened by the Increased Involvement 
In the movement by the trade unions, but the NDP 
offers a more immediate perspective of success. In 
that It raises the cause to the level of federal politics 
— the level at which the issue will be decided. 

As with the US movement, the Canadian move- 
ment was launched by a mass action, led by the 
NDP : the March 20 March on Ottawa. The action 
drew 2,500 to the capital, and involved 8.000 across 
the country. At that time, the Canada/Vietnam News- 
letter was founded as the informational bulletin of 
the new movemeni^A^new phenomenon began to ap- 
pear on Canadian ^campuses — the Committee to End 
the War In Vietnam. 

From there, the activities of the movement broad- . 
encd. and involved Increasing numbers of Canadians. 
In the actions of Aug. 6-0, 1067, 3,000 demonstrated 
In ten cities. The action was supported by the Van-, 
cotiver Labor Council. The movement began to diver- 
sify, with organizations such as Canadian Aid to Viet- 
namese Civilians' formed. But the most cohcilve activ- 
ity of the anti-war forces was the mass protest and 

• educational actions, scheduled periodically to cut 
across the stigma of dl8sent„and unite Individuals on 
a mass scale against the war. The press began to 
speak out. The Montreal SUr editorialized that the 
Pentagon stance was Hitlerian and insupportable. 
Maclean's replied to Bobby Kennedy, saying that the 
US was "wrong to be there In the first place; wrong 
to be backing a worthless military dictatorship... 
Yankee get out of Vietnaml" Gallup polls of October, 
1066 indicated that 31% of Canadians favoured Im- 
mediate US withdrawal from Vietnam, 18% support- 
ed the present level, and 27% favoured escalation. 

The main growth of the movement shifted to the 
campuses. At the U of T. 338 professors signed a pe- 
tition to the government demanding early withdrawal 
of US troops, ah end to the bombings of North Viet- 
nam, and to Canadian complicity. The petition was 



rejected by Pcorson. In March, 1007, the Students 
Association to End the War In Vietnam was formed. 
Unking together campus committees from Vancouver 
to Halifax. It was an impressive step; the American 
movement had not yet been able to form a country- 
wide student organization. Actions were now Canada- 
wide and co-ordinated. 

This co-ordination payed off on July 1, when 
2,S00 assembled in Montreal to assault the country's 
conscience on Canadr Day. Moreover, Canadians were 
playing more of a role in the International protest 
movement. Dr. Gustavo Tolcntino of Toronto accom- 
panied an investigating team of the Bertrand Russell 
War Crimes Tribunal to North Vietnam, and later 
toured Canada with his report. Canadians were among 
the half a million In New York on April 15, while 
4,000 demonstrated at home. 

The concern of Canadians about the course of 
the war escalated as swiftly as the war itself dcvu- 




loped Into what appeared to be a scries of prove- 
. cations against China. The mass concern was world- 
wide, and burst into the International Day of Protest 
Oct 21, a day on which almost two. million people 
demonstrated across the globe. And, while over 
100,000 massed in Washington to "confront the war- 
makers", over 10,000 marched In Canada — the most 
massive protest yet. In conservative Halifax, the marcii 
of 500 was led by the Mayor himself! 

In Montreal, committees such as the campus com- 
mittees, the Voice of Quebec on Vietnam, and nu- 
merous political parties and groups, consider their 
main task to be the education of the public In the 
facts on one of history's most dangerous and bloody 
wars, and the transformation of this knowledge into 
a mass movement that will force the Canadian govcrn- 
• mcnt to adopt a position which is In harmony with 
the right of the Vietnamese people to determine tlic 
fate of their nation by themselves. Their success will 
depend on many factors, but one salient factor can- 
not be overlooked : the increasing opposition in this 
country to the war. The latest Gallup poll Indicates 
that 52% of Qucbeccrs want the Americans out of 
Vietnam now. The national figure Is 41%, It would 
appear that, as far as the Vietnamese question Is con- 
cerned, the will of Canadians will soon be express- 
cd,^;.nol,,by Mr. Pearson or Mr. Martin, but by the 
Canadian anti-war movement. 
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in defence of the united states. 



Critics of United States pol- 
icies in South East Asia arc 
quite fond of accusing non-crlt- 
les of being too ready and will- 
ine to accept the word of the 
US government on matters re- 
lating to the War. In Vietnam; 
critics denounce those who do 
not question the American gov- 
ernment's position and state- 
ments. Perhaps the time has 
come to examine these critics 
— to question some of their 
statements and positions. We 
have become soused, to^accept- 
ing their basic' premlMS^^^ 
arcaircranted ■■^wltK^litUc^j[nâ|â 
foundation^ iir accuracy •^or'eviS'' 
dcncc. that many have taken on 
the illogltlmatc nura of respect- 
able truth. 

One area In which a great 
deal of interest has focused is 
on the recent elections in South 
Viet Nam. Critics have been 
Incessantly bleating that the 
elections were 'undemocratic' 
and fraudulent. Using the word^ 
'democracy' as a crutch for crit- 
icism is. at best, a dangerous 
operation. Certainly elections 
In South Viet Nam would not 
quallfy jundcr the North Amer- 
ican concept of complete free- 
dom and democracy — but, 
then. South Vict Nam is a 
. country ravaged by war, di- 
sease and a lengthy history of 
political instability. Critics ar- 
guo that the elections were / 
meaningless, that they were 
•contimlled' by the Thicu-Ky 
regime and, therefore, rigged. 

Elections 

. JB SB^à most interest- 
i ?g|pfflnt fiwnccrning the clcc- 
tioRsi^Nqrth Viet Nam. and 
its agents' in the South, the Na- 
tional Front for Liberation 
(NLF), openly declared their 
intention of wrecking the elect- 
oral process. Events of August 
and SeptemberAln South Viet 
Nam haive '^eiarly shown that 
this was exactly what the Com- 
munists attempted to do — 
through the extensive use of 
propaganda and terrorism. The 
Communist radio in South Viet 
Nam warned the people not to 
vote; nearly 70 village polling 
places were attacked; bombs 
placed: candidates killed or 
kidnapped; nearly 200 citizens 
murderedl|mdin"feKri«^250 more 
kldnappedr'Tf'theRi'are those 
who still Insist that the clec- 
lions were meaningless, they 
may be asked at least to con- 
sider why the Communists so 
obviously disagreed. For the 
llanol-dlrcctcd terrorists would 
scarcely have invested so much 
effort in sabotaging the elec- 
tions unless they were convin- 
ced they might contribute most 
significantly to the strength 
and independence of the South 
Vietnamese people.' • : . . • - 

Nor were the people of South 
Vietnam dissuaded from vot- 
ing by the Intimidation and 



threats of violence from the 
Communists. Over 4.7 million 
Vietnamese braved Communist 
terror to vote; this represents 
nearly 83% of the registered 
electorate, 5.8 million. The 
Thieu-Ky ticket received 34% 
of the vote, while runners-up 
Dzu, the so-called "peace can- 
didate" and a vigorous critic 
of the government, and Suu, 
the Speaker of the Constituent 
Assembly, received 17% and' 
10.8% of the vote, respectively. 
The remaining 38.2% was scat- 
tered among eight other candl- 

Critics arc quick to point out 
that the 4.7 million who voted 
were out of 5.8 million rerls- 
tered voters. It must be em- 
phasized here that according 
to the latest population figures 
over half of South Vietnam's 
population, or nearly 7.5 mil- 
lion people, arc under the legal 
age of voting (18 years). Also, 
the two. to three million South 
VictnamMei,Uylng In areas un- 
der thb^ control of "the Com- 
munist terrorists were never 
even permitted a choice on the 
question of voting — the Hanoi 
directed Communists refused 
to allow these persons the 
right or opportunity to vote. 

In Kuala Lumpur, capital of 
Malaysia, the Malay Mall com- 
mented, "The election results 
mnst be jndf ed as having been 
fair. The Tblen-Ky^Tlotory. can- 
not possibly be explained away 
simply In terms of electoral ad- 
vantares they enjoyed as In- 
cumbent powerholders. Indeed, 
bad they manlpnlated the vote 
they would surely have collect- 
ed a much bigcer share (than 
34(r)... and their methods , 
surely would have been appa- 
rent to the. dosens of overseas 
observers Invited to Sonth Viet 
Nam . to wateh the elections." 
Good Lord, even when you fix 
an election in Boston, you get 
more than 34% of the vole ! 

Were the Communists to be 
victorious in Viet Nam. what 
then would be the status of 
democracy in Viet Nam ? When 
was the last free election in 
North Viet Nam? Would Ho 
Chi Mlnh allow any opposition, 
, never mind 66% of the voters 
voting for other candidates. . Is 
Communist style one-candldatc 
democracy what the anti-war 
critics want In South East 
' Asia, as It Is In every other 
' Communist country ? Certainly 
It Is Impossible to argue that 
Thieu and .Ky. arc ideal candi- 
dates to lead a boy scout group, 
but the alternative. Ho Chi 
Mlhh and his totalitarian style 
of • democracy, casts the Saigon 
government- as Shirley Temple 
versus Jack the. Ripper.' 

Communist Aggression 

Aggression by the Commu- 
.'nlst terrorists of the type car- 
ried out during the elecllons 
has become a rather common- 



place occurrence Iir South Vict - 
Nam. In order to halt this ag- 
gression the South Vietnamese 
government has called upon 
not only the United States, but 
Thailand, Korea, Australia, New 
Zealand, Malaysia and many 
others, for assistance. In Its 
foreign policy, the United 
States has never wavered from 
the conviction that Communist 
aggression must be stopped, 
whether It be In Korea, Indo- 
nesia or South Vict Nam. 

Concerning our commitment ' 
to the Integrity of South Vict 
Nam, President Kennedy ob- 
served in 1963, "We are not 
rolng to withdraw from that 
effort. In my, . opinion, for us 
to wlth(lrawtfram that effort 
would meaiTi' eollapse. not on- 
ly of South Viet Nam. but of 
Southeast Asia. So we are go- 
Inr to stay here." 

This Is not simply an Amer- 
ican view. Other leaders, of 
Asian countries who must live 
within the menacing shadow of 
Communist 'aggression, have 
also commented on this Issue. 
President Marcos of the Phll- 
llpplnes: "Viet Nam b the 
foens of attention now . ... but 
it may happen to Thailand or 
the Phllllpplnes. or anywhere. 



borders; who bums ~ down 
other nations' embassies and 
beats up their diplomats; who 
Is trying to turn 500 million 
people into mindless robots 
waving little red books; who 
has taken the lead In rejecting 
every peace proposal offered 
on Viet Nam; who Is causing 
sporadic fighting along her 
border with, of all countries, 
the Soviet Union; who, then, 
poses the great threat to Asia 
and all the world ? That coun- 
try Is the reil enemy In Asia. 
That country Is quickly becom- 
ing a nuclear threat to the en- 
tire world. 



by 



Marcus R. KUNIAN 

wherever there Is misery, di- 
sease, iinorance. For you (the 
U.8.) to renounce your posi- 
tion of leadership In Asia Is to 
allow the Red Chinese to gob-, 
bte np all Asia." On Monday 
.of this week. Thalland. ^w ho ^ 
knows what It Is like to'hSveW 
Communist trained, armed and 
directed terrorists operating 
wlthlng her borders as well as 
regular units of the North Viet- 
namese Army, announced that 
she will dispatch an additional 
20,000 combat troops to Viet 
Nam. 

And who is the real enemy 
In Asia 7 Who precipitated the 
invasion of South Korea; who 
shelled Qucmoy and Matsu, 
who raped and subjugated Ti- 
bet; who supplies and directs 
Communist terrorists operating 
In Vict Nam, Laos, Thailand, 
Cambodia and Burma; who 
launched an armed ' attack on 
India; who threatens the sov- 
ereignty of Nepal and SIkkIm; 
who Inspired and directed the 
bloody Indonesian Communist 
uprising that has claimed hun- 
dreids of thousands of lives: 
who has caused rioting In Ma- 
cao and Hong Kong killing 
hundreds more; who has caused 
a dvll war In their country that 
. Is destroying that country's 
capacity. , to. feed her people; 
who Is presently liquidating all 
political opposition within her 



Anti-war Demonstrations 

And then there ore the crit- 
ics themselves, the demonstrat- 
ors, these harbingers of demo- 
cracy and freedom. They arc 
fond of decrying "American 
War Atrocities". They would 
have us accept as true their 
neat picture of Johnson and 
Rusk sitting down each night 
to select the school or hospital 
to be bombed the next day. 
When one questions these 
people about Communist atro- 
cities and terrorism, the clas- 
sic response Is that the pre- 
sence of the American, forces 
the adoption, of certain tactics 
on the part of the people . . . 
sort of a Justified homicide, so 
to speak. Everything Is the 
fault of the United States; 
world problems can be explain- 
• ed by the relative position of 
the United States. Anti-war 
people clolm to be fighting for 
the eradication of war and all 
of the bad things In the world 
...which,.! of course, they as- 
cribe directly to the U.S. 

Question them about the 
. Soviet . repression of Russian 
" Jewry: No answer . . . they 
leave that to the Jews to worry 
about. Question them about 
the plight of the Ukrainians: 
No answer... they leave that 
to the Ukrainians to worry 
about. Question them . about^^^^ 



They claim to be for demo- 
cracy ... but make no comment 
about the purges that are a way 
of life in Communist countries 
or the one-candldatc, one-party, 
no-'cholcc political system that 
Is Communism. 

They demand freedom of 
speech for themselves, but 
would deny It to others. Oppo- 
sition to this cadre invites be- 
ing labeled a 'fascist' or a 
'CIA agent*. To oppose their 
neurotic schizophrenia is to in- 
vite physical assault from the 
lunatic fringe. 

' Surely South East Asia Is 
more Important today than It 
ever has been In history. Strat- 
egically located as a stepping- 
stone to the raw; material rich 
Islands of Indonesia. South-. 
East Asia also would provide 
ample Increases In the food- 
stuffs needed by Red China to 
sustain her enormous|i»pula- 
tlon. No American government 
can say with any assurance of 
being positively right that Red 
China wishes to subjugate, or 
as they say 'liberate'. South 
East Asia, but history and cur- 
rent statements by the Chinese 
Communists themselves declare 
It to be so. 

Our resolve is being tested 
in this conflagration as It has 
never been tested before; wc 
face an enemy who employs 
'straws' to do the dirty-work; 
we arc engaged In an opera- 
tion which Is easily subject to 
ambiguous Interpretation — a 
situation that Is not lost on our 
enemy I might add; wc arc 
engaged in an operation which 
tests the . veiy^foùndatlon of 
our national purpose. In 1002, 
when the Soviet Union tried to 
ship offensive missiles Into 
Cuba, President Kennedy took 
decisive action; he drew the 
Une to the Communists and de- 
clared a halt ... and the mis- 
siles, were withdrawn. It Js not 
so ' easy iii Vict Nam ... it is 
not so quick and neat;.. Viet 



Nam:., will take time — but 
the Middle East crisis : TtiruS^-W'nK^fe line must be d;"wn 

aggression must be halted. 



sides with Israel, so they must 
side with the Arab aggressors. 
(Witness lUS, of which UGEQ 
Is. :a member, busily 'dlstri-- 
buting propaganda posters con- 
demning Israeli "aggression" 
and demanding "HANDS OFF 
TIIK U.A.R."; These l.U.S.- 
printed posters may be obtain- 
ed directly from UGF.Q. or 
viewed on the bulletin board .In 
the Dally office.) They claim lo 
support the Geneva Conference 
of 1054 . . . but make no com- 
ment on the fact that the 
U.SSli has repeatedly refused 
to recnhvono the Conference, 
or nllow Vict Nam to be dis- 
cussed at the United Nations. 
They clnlm fo oppose killing 
. . . but make no comment 
about the monumental death 
tolls in the Communist Inspir- 
ed revolution In Indonesia or 
the fratricide In Red China. 



If 

others will stand with us — 
they are welcome ... It not — 
we will still do our part, alone 
If need be. 

And to those of. you who dc? 
monstratc In front of the U.S. 
Consulate: ask yourself why 
you ore there. Ask yourself If 
it Is because you oppose war. 
or because you oppose the 
United Slates in general; ask 
yourself If you arc not being 
exploited by that segment nf 
our society which consistently 
opposes all fonns of authority 
— whether It be the U.S;, the 
police or parents. Ask your- 
self If you arc not being luféd 
Into the sink-hole of upposi- 
tion for the sake of opposition, 
rebellion for the .sake of re- 
bellion, cnnformlly for the sake 
of hnn-conformlty. Ask your- 
. self -why you are there. 
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Dave Tarto, the author of 
thU article, graduated from 
McGill last year. He is present' 
Itj working oh a conimmily 
project in Halifax, This project 
is sponsored by. the Company 
of Young Canadians. 

The Nova ScoHa Project 
(NSP) Is centred in the! north 
end of Halifax. Although this . 
area Is racially, mixed, It has 
the highest Negro population 
concentration In the5ciM^^(Ne- 
groes form about oif&ihlrd ^to' 
onc-half of the population of 
the specific area where we 
work, and about .10% of the' 
North end, as opposed to 2.2% 
of the whole city, and about 
0.2'/, of Canada). It is with the 
Negro youth of this area that 
the project has become Involv- 
ed. This preoccupation with the 
youth arises out of the greater 
case of communication, between 
the young organjae ni^ nd the 
young clement ofîffîe^ôinmun- 
Ity, as well as out of the be- 
lief that the older population is 
too set In Its ways-to^ be abld 
to talcc part in any .ineimlneful 
attempt at social chai!^ 

The project was. begun In tlic 
fall of 1065 by a,gro upjLlcd iby 
Ilocky Jones, hlniself^T'Nova 



To the organizers, of course, 
Kwacha meant more. It was 
seen as a means of reaching 
some of the long-range goals of 
the NSP. These included foster- 
ing a more positive and creat- 
ive attitude among the mem* 
bers, hoping to create In the 
long run an active community, 
with a strong Internal leader- 
ship, capable of. siÉeirig that the 
needs and demands of the com- 
munity were taken Into account 
In any decisions which affected 
It. A natural consequence of 
successfully reaching this stage 
would be the ability to push for 
such things as Improved hous- 
ing, better facilities, better jobs, 
and better education, which, 
ultimately, would allow ' the 
community to deal, from a po- 
sition jof strength and real 



al forces to act as catalysts to 
point out the possibilities of 
change. To Its organizers, Kwa- 
cha, In its attempt to be this 
catalyst, was In the broadest 
sense of the word an education- 
al venture, _ 

Many of the educational as- 
pects of Kwacha were under- 
lying features of other pro- 
grammes. For example, the pri- 
mary reason for the club's suc- 
cess was that it was a place 
where the members felt wel- 
come. This feeling arose natu- 
rally, both because the mcm- 
l>cr of the organizing group who 
was most closely identified with 
the club was Rocky, essentially 
a peer, and because right from 
the start, the members were en- 
couraged to make and carry 
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Scotlah .- Negro; '-and his wife 
Joan. These two arc the only 
members of that original group 
who remain. After taking part 
in a dispute betweën§ujè|cil 
and the area resldénu^ove 
proposed urban renewal scheme 
which the city was attempting 
lo promole in the area — a-dls- 
pute which was apparently set- 
tled In ifavbur of the residents, 
although little action: has since 
been taken, the project mem- 
bers began to focus their at- 
tention on a youth club which 
we called Kwacha (a Zambian 
work meaining literally "the 
dawn of a new day"). . 

A New Day 

Kwacha served many func- 
tions. Without a doubt, the so- 
cial and recreational aspects of 
the club were uppermost in the 
minds of most of its members. 
These aspects included .(ormal 
activities such as talking and 
fooling around' with your 
friends, playing records, play- 
ing the piano, etc., and organiz- 
ed activities such as dances,, 
sports, and the occasional ex- 
cursion. 




Harlem in Halifax 



equality, with problems of ecc':;; 
nomic and racial prejudice.' • 

Community Catalyst - 

Kwacha was relevant, to the 
process which was felt . to be 
prercquisiteÂtoacBll the other 
goals: tKat'^riielping to chan- 
ge the attitude of its members 
from one hopeless, unquestion- 
ing apathy to one of i analytic . 
understanding of those pro- 
blems which face them, and 
of the structures which create 
these problems. Essential to 
this process Is a realization 
that these structures are not as 
impregnable as they used to be 
in the days when brute force 
could and would automatically 
be used to prop them up. Such 
old beliefs and traditjons are 
hard to change, and that is why 
it is often necessary for extern- 



out the decisions about the run- 
ning of their club. These facts 
naturally accounted for .the 
members, feeling at ease, but It 
was hoped that they would de- 
velop something further. Wo 
wanted the ihembcrs to feel 
responsible for the club as a 
group. If the club was success- 
ful, and we had every reason to 
believe it coUld£bc, then this 
would make the members proud 
of their accomplishment, a feel- 
ing which would develop into 
self-pride and a realization of 
their potential as a group. This 
we feel is essential In a éulture 
where the straightened hair, 
the flashy clothes and the na- 
tural emphasis on "they" In- 
stead of "we" when talking 
about, things which affect the 
whole group all point to a deep 
inferiority.: complex -. produced . 



by their cnyironment, and a 
desire to dissociate oneself from 
the problems of the group. 
Each one tries to Identify with 
the core culture, which in 
reality Is his oppressor. And, 
of course, each ends up being . 
rejected by that same culture 
which Is telling him to Identify 
with It. 

Going Through Changes 

Changes were starting to oc- 
cur. For example, at the be- 
ginning the organizers natural- 
ly made many of the decisions 
for the club, or prompjed|ineet>i| 
Ing's to make their dccis'ions^'ut? 
this did not last. To choose one 
of many examples, there was a 
case when we had gone with a 
group to Montreal to perform 
in the Youth Pavilion at Expo, 
and wc felt that a few. of the 
members had behaved poorly, 
and should have their member- 
ship suspended. The club would 
not allow us to take this deci- 
sion alone, but Insisted on 
bringing It to a general meet- 
ing. These particular members 
had been among the strongest 
supporters of the club from the 

■beginning, and had done much 
to make it a success. In apprc- . 
ciallon of this, the club mem- 
bers decided that we were try- 
ing to be too harsh, and op- 
posed the suspension. Similarly, 
wlicn a fight broke out at a 
dance,. the whole club stepped 
in to break It up, rather than 

. tiirn .it into a brawl as has 
happened at so many other 
places; The discussion which 
arose out of these incidents, 

.the Increasing number of indiv- 
iduals willing to help keep 
order or clean up, these and 
other things pointed to the grow- 
ing responslbiiity among the 
club members. 

Sensibility Grows 

The club meetings, held 
weekly, also contributed to 
other processes. • Whether dis- 
cussing the attitude of a wait- 
band should play for the next 
rcss In a restaurant, or which 
dance, each participating mem- 
ber who wished to have his 
way, had to learn to clarify 
his thouRhls, to articulate 
tbrm, and to listen to and 
analyse others' argimienls. The 
literature and posters around 
the club, films, a wall mural 
depicting Negro.hlsto'ry^îand in- 
formal talks whicli'oiften''(deve- 
lopcd out of these and other 
things fitted Into this partjof 
the programme. Very Impor ' " 
In this context were the larie 
number of conferences in which 
Kwacha members .participated. 



About fifty members had the 
opportunity to go to one or 
more of these conferences, tra- 
velling to new places, and be- 
ing exposed to new ideas. Many 
kinds of people have visited 
the club-politicians, the mem- 
bers of the Dalhousle Drama 
Workshop, an anthropologist, 
and a MIc-Mac Indian, to name 
a. few — and the discussions 
with them all added to the 
members', faculties of express- 
Ion and comprehension, as well 
as to their general knowledge. 
The group also became involv- 
ed in two elections, the first in 
^support of a mayoralty candl- 
^date sympathetic to the club, 
and the second In a provincial 
candidate. Both added . to the 
election in support of a Negro 
political awareness of the mem- 
bers in ternis of working as a 
bloc for someone of potential 
use to the group. 

The biggest problem wc have 
had with Kwacha has been in 
finding and keeping a building 
for the club. This September, 
we were evicted for the third 
time In two years. Wc spent 
more time looking for places 
than wc spent in them. This 
means that we have never had 
a place to attempt our program- 
' me for more than a few months 
at a time, since each time we 
have moved, we also seem to 
have attracted a large number 
of new members, we have never 
dealt with any one group for 
a protracted amount of time., In, 
view of this. It is not surprising 
that -the progress which has 
been made has usually taken 
the form of development of in- 
dividuals, rather than the 
growth of the group as a whole. 
The lack of finahc^Jo^adequa-: 
tely equip the' clSS^fs^ well as ' 
UheJ^l imltcd amount of human 
urcc» have also impeded 
tkMUMMnamme. 

/^Im^^ Community 
. Structure 

The reasons for our difficulties 
In keeping a place are complex. 
There Is no denying the Kwacha 
group generally docs not con- 
form with the standards one ex- 
pects at, say, the local YMCA. 
However, we feel there is much 
more involved than that, espe- 
cially when the following facU 
arc cdijsldered. The first loca- 
tion was on the floor above a 
big night club, and Is now oc- 
cupied by a pool Jiall. We were 
asked to leave because there . 
had been noise complaints. The 
Second try was In a building 
invncd by the city. Isolated from 
the residential area. Tiiat build- 

fCoiitiiiHcd on page 5) 
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The Nova Scofia . . . 

. (Continued from page 4) 

ing, as expected, was torn down 
this year to make way for a 
centennial swimming, pool. We 
had not been allowed to use 
the better rooms In that build- 
ing because we were told the 
Juvenile Court might move In 
there. The third location was 
above a store. Because' the land- 
lady claimed the noise affected 
Her business, wc agreed to close 
during the day. Eventually, we 
were told that the dances were 
mining the store's fixtures, that 
the floors were too thin anyway 
(previous tenants had included 
tiv? Boilermakers Club), that 
there were all kinds of com- 
plaints, etc. Finally, wc had to 
leave. 

Wo feel that Kwacha rcprc- 
tented a threat to certain 
people — probably not as real 
as we would have liked, but 
still present in their - minds. 
■This threat applied botA politic- 
ally and socially as a place 
where white girls frequently 
met Negro boys, not only to 
the white community, but also 
to the existing leadership with- 
in the black community, which, 
docs not wish to relinquish its 
position of influence, especial- 
ly to a group which" is not 
afraid to challenge issues the 
existing leadership has consis- 
tently avoided. 

Several exa nip le 8,^l ncludlng 
the circumstancie^^iinder which 
wc had troubles- with our lo- 
cations, indicate that this is no 
mere idle speculation. Kwacha 
has continually been attacked 
by certain segments of the Ne- 
gro community, and several pa- 
rents forbade their children to 
come to the club. The reasons 
generally given implicated Kwa- 
cha as an immoral place where 
illicit activities went on, and 
OS a place where the youth was 
subjected to .evil: Influences, 
both from thé organizers who 
"tench violence and hatred", 
and from the "bad" kids in the 
community. Having been accus- 
ed of brainwashing the mem- 
bers,' we pointed out that we 
only wished we could be halt 
as effective as everyone claim- 
ed. The part about "bad" in- 
fluences had an element of 
truth; we never employed any 
criteria for membership in 
Kwacha, porticularly not wish- 
ing to exclude those individuals 
every other organization ignor- 
ed. Kàwjeyèr;:; more than any- 
thing else, this kind of claim 
reflected the "they" attitude 
which is so prevalent In the 
community. No-one would ever 
° consider their son to be the 
"bad" influence. : 

A further example is contain- 
ed in an announcement sent in 
to the local radio stations by 
the NSAACP (Nova Scotia As- 
sociation for the Advancement 
of Coloured People). This state- 
ment dissociated the NSAACP 
from "any. statement attributed 
to ...Rocky Jones". It went on 
to say "This organization docs 
not advocate violence, racial 



hatred or the supremacy of an 
ethnic group". This type of at- 
tempt to undermine the pro- 
ject by twisting Rocky's ideas, 
and by character assassination, 
have been quite common. In a 
similar vein, one of our tutors 
was accused of getting a girl 
pregnant. It turned out he had 
not been her tutor. 

A less I Jiequentiy tried ap- 
proach has'beerf'^to ignore the 
NSP. The Neighbourhood Cen- 
tre Project is a government- 
run agency in the same area. 
Although part of its function is 
to co-ordinate the plans of local 
agencies, a project outline re- 
port issued after the NSP had 
begun to operate does not men- 
tion the NSP as one of , these 
agencies. Recently, the Neigh- 
bourhood Centre appointed a lo- 
cal Negro to run their proposed 
youth program, and his state- 
ment upon receiving the Job 
was "these boys can be reach-' 
ed if someone takes the time". 

Positive Results 

As has already been pointed 
out, the most noticeable results 
can be seen in the development 
of individuals. Further influen- 
ce of the project is not always 
obvious, although we can sus- 
pect it very strongly in many 
cases. One of the objectives 



mentioned earlier was the for- 
mation of an active, aware com- 
munity. There .is little doubt 
that the NSAACP statement, 

appearances on TV by Rocky 
and others, the parents' sons 
and daughters being involved 
in Kwacha, articles In the hews 
media oh this project and acti- 
vities elsewhere in Canada and 
the U.S., all have provoked dis- 
cussion within the community. 
Several times, pai-ents' have 
come down to the club to com- 
plain, which also gives us a 
chance to talk, and there has 
been much exchange between 
the project members and those 
of the NSAACP. Perhaps the 
formation of the Neighbour; 
hood Centre, and certainly 
some of its activities are a re- 
action lo the ideas and pro- 
gramme of the NSP. Granted, 
It is possible that much of .this 
activity is directed against our 
specific point of view, but at 
least there is activity. People 
arc being forced to deal with 
issues they have previously 
ignored. 

Growth Uncertain 

The future direction of the 
project at this stoge is unclear. 
Where Kwacha is concerned, 
there is no doubt that as long 
as wc have to rent, our position 
will be insecure. Any further at- 



tempts will have to be in our 
own building. This will demand 
a much greater amount of com- 
munity support, both financial 
and in terms of human resour- 
ces. Meanwhile, a few new di- 
rections are being examined. 
Just recently, there, has been a 
great deal of talk about housing 
conditions in this part of Hali- 
fax, occasioned by an inspection 
tour by the mayor which, to 
everyone's indignant surprise, 
revealed many deplorable facts, 
not the least of which was that 
the city of Halifax is one of the 
biçscst enclaves of the slum 
landlords. We strongly feel 
that the residents should be 
consulted about .any ^plans& to 



alleviate these eondiUons,; (in 
fact, this is a 8ituàtiôh''simi]ar 
to that which occured when we 
first arrived in Halifax). Some 
activity may develop along 
these Unes. Other ideas include 
trying to interest one of the 
local radio stations in produc- 
ing a show made for and by 
the Negro Community. A re- 
cent change in the structure of 
the Company of Young Cana- 
dians (the. NSP is hot run by 
the CYC, but has three CYC 
volunteers) may produce new 
finances, new ideas and other 
resources. The next few months 
should tell a great deal about 
where the project will go from 
^hercv- 
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by 

Harry M. BRACKEN 

Tli« number of aspects of the Viet>^ 
nam wqr that is worth discussing has 
beén drasticaHy reduced over the 
years. By now we all know enough 
about the central elements in the con- 
flict: 

How the US agreed formally to 
support the Geneva Accords in 1954. 

How the US found a man to in- 
stall in Saigon, a man they reported- 
ly found in a monastery in New Jer- 
sey, and then shipped back so that 
he could invite the US in.. 

How, in order to maintain the 
truth of the claim that Xommunisns 
never gains power democratican 
the Eisenhower government refused 
to allow the elections scheduled for 
1956 under the Geneva Accords be^ 
cause it was reported that 80% of the 
people would support Ho Chi Minh. 

How, again in violation of the Ac- 
cords, the US tried to make South 
Vietnam a separate state. 

How, by illegally creating South 
Vietnam, it became plausible to 
speak of aggression of north on 
south. . - 

■ All of this is well enough known — although 
It Is sometimes forgotten that combat troops 
were not sent into Vietnam on a aignifican t 
scale until President Kennedy decideî3|^^ 
"tough" with Premier Krushchev. 1 think it '.is 
worth keeping in mind that it was Mr. Kennedy 
who first got the US tied down in Vietnam 
and thatihiaJSccrctarics of State and Defense 
are *y]y^||^fflco. under President Johnson. 

O ^ ffiMtt W^ now that the US has a large 
force^I^Jp^P^ham, the need to protect those 
forces becomes a new, and obviously very per- 
suasive argument for larger troop strength. 
Thus one reason for rejecting the enclave 
theory is that the enclaves would need pro- 
tection. 

US Involvement: Early Stages I 



' In February 1965 the US began the bombing 
of the north. This was to stop massive infil- 
tration of men and supplies. But the US es- 
timated the 1965 daily average to be between 
12 and 50 tons sent from north to south. 
Compare that with the estimate that in 1965 
24.000 tons per day were shipped in by the US 
via surface routes — I.e., excluding air trans- 
port. 

As for the troop buildup : the US shipped 
Into South Vietnam during the bombing lull 
of Christmas 1965 more troops than the total 
number of North Vietnamese troops then offi- 
cially estimated to be in the south. This is a 
point to be kept, in mind in connection with 
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the rrisks^vbf bombing pauses. Ih May 1965, 
three months' after the start of bombing, less 
than 5% of the troops the US estimated to be 
In the south were from North Vietnam. 

Let me briefly mention the several argu- 
ments which the US has, over the years, ad- 
vanced In attempts to explain and Justify wag- 
ing a vicious war against a poor and non- 
industrialized country. 

(1) The solemn commitment theory. The 
US supported Diem, so it must support the 
many heads of state -who have followed him. 

(2) The Tonkin Gulf resolution. A blank 
cheque to the President In the form of a Senate 
resolution. The Senate was led to understand 
(on the basis of what Is . now generally con- 
sidered to have been -distorted information) 
that a US Navy destroyer had been attacked 
on the high seas. Secretary Rusk sought the 
resolution In 1964 because it was held that 
'•?5à.SEATO treaty did not provide an adequate 
legolfbase^for the war. 

(3) The SEATO treaty. This is often cited 
in conjunction with the other two, presumably 
on the theory that people will assume at least 
one reason must be sound. Actually, there is 
a question whether' SEATO can be construed 
as a regional self-defense organimtion under 
UN terms, since there is or ought to be a 
legitimate question as to whether the US is a 
Southeast Asian country. In any case, SEATp 
became effective In Febniiaiy 1955 — with 
eight member states: US, FVance, Great Bri- 
tain, Australia, New Zealand, Thailand, Pakis- 
tan, and the Philippines. There are several 
reasons why the US has been reluctant to 
place much emphasis on SEATO. First, It sti- 
pulates the prior authority of the UN charter 
— and the US has not been eager to let the 
war come before any international juridical 
body. Second, action under.^SEATO cannot be 
taken if there is a single- dlsisenting vote from 
among the member states. Third, enforcement 
action under SEATO requires authorization 




"I say we get out of Viet Nam 
Ithehlbombitr' 



from the Security Council (Art. 53, Ch. VUI 
of UN Charter). Fourth, the US action can only 
be said to be "under" SEATO in the Pickwiclcian 
sense that SEATO docs mU prevent indepen- 
dent and unilateral- action taken on tlie part 
of a member state. 

(4) The "yellow prtrli" argument (so des- 
cribed by many new.smcn, including James 
Rcston of- the Tiroes, and several Congrvssiônal 





leaders) given by SecreUry Rusk In his October 
12th news conference. I shall return to it In 
a moment First I want to talk about that news 
' conference';because It contains both a prepared 
statement,* and a series of comments in response 
to reporters' queries. There are, Mr. Rusk said 
In his prepared statement, three , elements In 
the US position: "(A) the need to meet our 
commitments and defend our vital national 
Interests; (B) the pursuit of our limited oI>- 
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Viet Cong prisoner is interrogated 



jectives by limited means, and (C) our earnest 
desire to bring this conflict to a peaceful con- 
clusion as soon as possible." Mr. Rusk empha- 
sizes commitment because theaUS^musuÂeepj 
Its word, or risk not being trustcB^ff^fiS^Sle' 
of the US violations of the UN charter, the 
Geneva Accords, and the SEATO treaty, to 
say nothing of the US Constitution, Mr. Rusk's 
anxiety is understandable. 

As for Mr. Rusk's second point, limited 
meant — In 1966 the US dropped more bombs 
just on Its ally, South Vietnam, than it did 
on Japan and all the Pacific zone during four 
years of World War II. 

The third point, earnest desire for peace — 

was demolished by Secretary Thant and the 
late Adlai Stevenson. The notable thing is that' 
Mr. Rusk can still drag It up. : > > 

There are also some interesting sidelights 
in the text of the conference — for example, 
the claim that the US placed its combat troops 
in South Vietnam because North Vietnamese 
troops had moved Into South Vietnam. 



The Yellow Peril 1: 



But the most interesting comment is in 
response to the following question : "Your 
earlier statement Indicates that you think our 
security Is at stake in Vietnam. I thinic it 
would liclp in this debate if you would perhaps 
elaborate and explain why you think our secur- 
ity is at stake In Vietnam." Mr. Rusk replied : 
■ "Within the next decade or two, there will be 
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by 

Harry M. BRACKEN 

Th« number of ospects of the VieN 
nam war that is worth discussing has 
been drasticoHy reduced over the 
years. By now we all know enough 
about the central elements in the con- 
flict: 

How the US agreed formally to 
support the Geneva Accords in 1954. 

How the US found a man to in- 
stall in Saigon, a man they reported- 
ly found in a monastery in New Jer- 
sey, and then shipped back so that 
he could invite the US in. 

How, in order to maintain the 
truth of the claim that Communisn^ 
never gains power democratically, 
the Eisenhower government refused 
to allow the elections scheduled for 
1956 under the Geneva Accords ba< 
cause it was reported that 80% of the 
people would support Ho Chi Minh. 

How, again in violation of the Ac- 
cords, the US tried to make South 
Vietnam a separate state. 

How, by illegally creating South 
Vietnam, it became plausible to 
speak of aggression of north on 
south. 

All of (his is well enough known — although 
it is aomelimes forgotten that combat troops 
were not sent Into Vietnam on a significant 
scale until President Kennedy decided to play 
"tough" with Premier Krushchev. I thinic it is 
worth keeping in mind that it was Mr. Kennedy 
who first^gp^thet|,US tied down in Vietnam 
and that his^Sccretarlcs of State and Defense 
are still in office under President Johnson. 

Of course now that the US lias a large 
force in Vietnam, the need to protect those 
forces becomes a new, and obviously very per- 
suasive argument for larger troop strength. 
Thus one reason for rejecting the enclave 
theory is that the enclaves would need pro- 
tection. 



US Involvement: Early Stages 



In February 1865 the US began the bombing 
of the north. This was to stop massive infil- 
tration of men and supplies. But the US es- 
timated the 1965 daily average to be between 
12 and 50 tons sent from north to south. 
Compare that with the estimate that in 1965 
24,000 tons per day were shipped in by the US 
via surface routes — I.e., excluding air trans- 
port. 

As for the troop buildup: the US shipped 
into South Vietnam during the bombing lull 
of Christmas 1965 more troops than the total 
number of North Vietnamese troops then offi- 
cially estimated to bo in the south. This is a 
point to be kept in mind in connection with 

This is a revised version of remarks deliver- 
ed before the McGUl Committee to End the War 
in Viet Nam on October 19. 1967. It was vmtten 

by Harry M. Bracken, professor of Philosophy 
at McGilL 



the "risks" of bombing pauses. Ih May 1865, 
three months after the start of bombing, less 
than 5% of the troops the US estimated to be 
in the south were from North Vietnam. 

Let me briefly mention the several argu- 
ments which the US has, over the years, ad- 
vanced in attempts to explain and justify wag* 
ing a vicious war against a poor and non- 
industrialized country. 

(1) The solemn commitment theory. The 
US supported Diem, so it must support the 
many heads of state who have followed him. 

(2) The Tonkin Gulf resolution. A blank 
cheque to the President In the form of a Senate 
resolution. The Senate was led to understand 
(on the basis of what is now generally con- 
sidered to have been distorted Information) 
that a US Navy destroyer had been attacked 
on the high seas. Secretary Rusk sought the 
resolution in 1964 because it was held that 
the SEATO treaty did not provide an adequate 
legal base for the war. 

(3) The SEATO treaty. This is often cited 
in conjunction with the other two, presumably 
on the theory that people will assume at least 
one reason must be sound. Actually, there is 
a question whether SEATO can be construed 
as a regional self-defense organization under 
UN terms, since there is or ought to be a 
legitimate question as to whether the US is a 
Southeast Asian country. In any case, SEATO 
became effective in February 1955 — with 
eight member states: US, France, Great Bri- 
tain, Australia, New Zealand, Thailand, Pakis- 
tan, and the Philippines. There arc several 
-reasons why the US has been reluctant to 

place much emphasis on SEATO. First, it sti- 
pulates the prior authority of the UN charter 
— and the US has not been eager to let the 
war come before any international juridical 
body. Second, action under SEATO cannot be 
taken if there is a single dissenting vole from 
among the member states. Third, enforcement 
action 'under SEATO requires authorization 
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from the Security Council {Ml. 53. Ch. VUI 
of UN Charter). Fourth, ihe US action can only 
be said to be "under" SEATO in the Pickwickian 
sense that SEATO donn nr.t prevent indepen- 
dent and unilateral action taken on the part 
of a member state. 

(4) The "yellow peril" argument (so des- 
cribed by many newsmen. Including Jameâ 
Boston of the Times, and several Congressional 



leaders) given by Secretary Rusk in his October 
12tb news conference. I shall return to it In 
a moment First I want to talk about that news 
conference because It contains both a prepared 
statement, and a series of comments in response 
to reporters' queries. There are, Mr. Rusk said 
in his prepared statement, three elements in 
the US position: "(A) the need to meet our 
commitments and defend our vital national 
interests; (B) the pursuit of our limited ob- 
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jectives by limited means, and (C) our earnest 
desire to bring this conflict to a peaceful con- 
clusion as soon as possible." Mr. Rusk empha- 
sizes commitment because the US must keep 
its word, or risk not being trusted. In the face 
of the US violations of the UN charter, the 
Geneva Accords, and the SEATO treaty, to 
say nothing of the US Constitution, Mr. Rusk's 
anxiety Is understandable. 

As for Mr. Rusk's second point, limited 
meant — in 1986 the US dropped more bombs 
Just on its ally. South Vietnam, than it did 
on Japan and all the Pacific zone during four 
years of World War II. 

The third point, earnest desire for peace — 
was demolished by Secretary Thant and the 
late Adlai Stevenson. The notable thing Is that 
Mr. Rusk can still drag It up. 

There are also some interesting sidelights 
in the text of the conference — for example, 
the claim that the US placed its combat troops 
in South Vietnam because North Vietn 

troops lhad imovedUntoiSotTthlVietnam. - . 

■•..->-r.-v-u^.-vlv-''f;S5î^^ . : ■ 



The^Yellow Peril 



But the most interesting comment is in 
response to the following question : "Your 
earlier statement indicates that you think our 
security is at stake in Vietnam. I think it 
would help in this debate if you would perhaps 
elaborate and explain why you think our secur- 
ity, is at stake in Vietnam." Mr. Rusk replied : 
. "Within the next decade or two, there will be 
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ment on behalf of the Secretary : "ITie Secre- 
tary wholly repudiates the effort to put into 
his mouth or into his mind the notion of 'yel- 
low peril'." Rather, the free nations of Asia 
are concerned with their security, our security, 
and world peace. These concerns "have nothing 
to do with race." 

Even President Johnson felt compelled to 
speak out on this issue. "We have," he said 
on October 25th, "utterly repudiated the racist 
nonsense of an earlier era." Americans, parti- 
cularly of Negro, Indian, and Japanese ancestry 
will be delighted with such a fundamental shift 
in policy. Only last summer American troops 
were using heavy weapons against Negro resi- 
dents of Newark and destroying the shops of 
Negro merchants. The fact that Congressional 
investigators want joint inquiries into Negro 
and anti-war groups suggests that this new 
policy has not yet affected US domestic politics. 
But President Johnson sought to establish the 
US repudiation of racism simply by a variation 
on the theme "some of our best friends are 
Asians." 



The American 'Rationale' 



There is a point in establishing a variety 
of rationales for the war. Moral, tactical, poli- 
tical, legal, and economic arguments are useful 
so long as most people do not question whether 
war is a moral way to achieve' national goals. 
Arguments that tap emotions arc especially use- 
ful. Thus a substantial number of North Amer- 
icans feels that "because he is a communist," 
counts as a good reason for killing a man. In- 
deed, the war in Vietnam has' long since taken 
on the character of mixed racial and political 
genocide. The US is waging a war against a 
small, weak, and distant nation. The evidence 
suggests that the war will end when all Vietnam 
is destroyed and the people being "protected" 
by solemn commitments have been exterminat- 
ed along with their foes. The US Is, however, 
teaching all under-developed nations a lesson. 
Just as soldiers sought to teach the Newark 
and Detroit Negroes a lesson this past summer, 
a lesson which had already been given to the 
residents of the Dominican Republic, so the 
Vietnamese are being taught to "know their 
place" In a world dominated j^by^ white Amer- 
ica. One may not wish "tdr*dcscrlbe as "geno- 
cide" behavior which is ultimately motivated 
by imperialism, although napalm spilled in 
any other name burns as well. What Is signifi- 
cant, however, is that both anti-communist ge- 
nocide and "yellow peril" racist appeals can be 
used openly as operative principles by the US 
government in creating and maintaining public 
support for the war. And these appeals, despite 
their ambiguous denials, have generally been 
formulated without the benefits of the euphe- 
misms which politicians usually prefer. 

Modern states that have engaged in genocide 
have employed, and apparently required, direct 
suppression of the news media. But in the US 
today, even where the flaws In the argument 
are of the grossest sort, even when the press 
calls them to the attention of readers, indeed^ 
even when a Senator can pick the argument 
apart on (he floor of the Senate for the bene- 
fit of the press, there Is no danger to the 
power structure. The gruesome political fact 
is that power elites have learned many more 
effective ways of gaining and retaining power 
than were available in, say, Germany, Spain, 
or Russia in the "SOs. Despite some grumbling, 
the "free world" takes it too much for granted 



that American intentions arc more or less pure, 
and that the minor mistakes made in every 
year since World War II are Just accidents. Be- 
cause America's attempt to dominate the world 
does not come into question, it is safe to play 
games. And it does not come into question be- 
cause the techniques of domination of darker 
skinned peoples are so familiar as to be pre- 
supposed In every Western power. Mr. Paul 
Martin and Gen. Dc Gaulle can fiddle with the 
filigree work all they please. They are not 
about to pose fundamental questions. As for 
the American press, it can be "free" because 
there Is little chance it will say anything — 
witness the coverage of the Pentagon Protest. 
I'hc universities can be "free" because, as 
Washington knows, both the prevailing acade- 
mic Ideology and government contracts cons- 
pire to subvert the best ideals of those institu- 
tions which claim to be inheritors of the Socra- 
tic tradition. The modern university, unlike So- 
crates, Is more likely to be in the business of 
supplying hemlock to Its Athens, than to be 
Involved In anything which might risk the re- 
verse. 



The Canadian Position 



Let me turn to Canadian students. Tlie Uni- 
versity of Toronto Student Council lias voted, 
according to the McGill Dally, nut to support 
American draft evaders. The argument appears 
to be that Americans sliould obey tlie law. Yet 
Americans wlio desert or who want to evade 
the draft often believe tiiat tlie Vietnamese 
war Is Itself criminal. They believe the entire 
US role is Immoral. I am perplexed that Can- 
adian students, who should know something 
about botli tlic Nuremberg and tlic juridically 
more impressive Stockholm tribunals, believe 
that Americans should stay In the US and obey 
the law. Canadians and Americans were pretty 




(from Th« Rulltl) 



self-righteous at Nuremberg and chose to forget 
that they could have done something. The cruel 
refusals of Canada, France, Britain, and the 
US (0 grant sanctuaries to Jews resulted In 
greatly increasing the number of people sent 
to Nazi gas chambers. American readiness to 
accept Christian refugees from Castro's Cuba 
stands in marked contrast 'to the unwillingness 




to accept Jews, although the Kennedy adminis- 
tration knew there were no genocidal plans or 
actions in Cuba even as the Roosevelt admhiis- 
tratlon knew there were in Germany. But in 
the 1040s opening doors of "Christian" nations 
in the face of anti-Semitism proved impossible. 

Instead, Nazi officials were condemned by 
the Allied Powers for Issuing and/or obeying 
illegal orders. However, the trouble with Nu- 
remberg, for those who take it as something 
more fundamental than an exercise in power 
by military victors, is that it imposes obliga- 
tions. There are obligations not to remain silent 
In the face of the criminality of one's govern- 
ment. There arc also obligations to help those 
who would refuse to cooperate with govern- 
ments engaged in criminal acts. This latter sort 
of obligation Is Incumbent upon us if we are 
serious about expecting people to disobey Ille- 
gal laws and orders. 

Apparently the students al Toronto dis- 
approve of tlic Vietnam war at the same time 
that they refuse to help their American con- 
frères who seek (o avoid pardcipating in liiat 
war. To argue that one must obey tliu hiw. 
"no matter what," is to subscribe to Kirbniann'r. 
position. It is not clear from the locnl news 
reports whether the Toronto students would 
have agreed with that position, or whether 
they think martyrdom is better "tactics" for 
the US peace movement. I can only hope that 
after reflecting on the Canadian involvement, 
• they will reconsider. The Canadian moral res- 
ponsibility Is, at the very least, to afford Amer- 
ican and Australian conscripts a genuine option 
by way of a refuge here, so that (hey may make 
(heir own choices among real possibilities. 



Viet Nam In tho Universities 



if thefe is a great deal of s(udent action 
at McGIII to aid draft evaders, and I hope 

there is, it is not very obvious. I believe that 
part of (he reason for this is that Canadians 
arc very reluc(an( (o come to grips with Viet- 
nam — they really do not want to know too 
much about Canadian complicity : selling arms 
to one side at the same timi; (inr is serving 
as a member of the neutral Internjitional Con- 
trol Commi.ssion under the terms of the Geneva 
Accords — and letting one's neutral observers 
In fact function as US intelligence agents — - 
can indeed make one anxious. In that context, 
both visiting NLF students and draft evaders 
became a source of embarrassment. 

University people ought to be able to exam- 
ine the Vietnam situation and arrive at a con- 
clusion and basis for acdon. It Is sometimes 
said that one cannot appreciate the enormity 
of American genocide unless one is able to 
view events through the proper ideological 
glasses. It is also said that peace requires a 
change in the American system. In repard to 
the latter point, just remember that we'll never 
get the war stopped if we first must change the 
system. As for the first point. It Is not special 
glasses that are required. "It Is the respons- 
ibility of intellectuals," said Noam Chomsky 
in his brilliant essay on that subject, "to speak 
the truth and to expose lies." This responsib- 
ility, which has been so thoroughly abused by 
the leading "house Intellectuals" in the US 
(who have been only too happy to lie, deceive, 
and distort) is not the unique product of some 
speciality. What is called for is a willingness 
to examine the evidence in (he light of the 
intellectual skills we all have. No training, no 
(Continued on page 8) 
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The "Yellow Power" . . . 



cxpertue^io 8pcci8i''sort of vision, is needed 
tb'Hro^hat' slicing tlic ears off Viet Cong pri- 
soners is an unliappy practice, at least on 
dinner-time television. For sheer brutalization,~ 
against a baclcground of widely disseminated, 
continuqusi^uid grapliic presentation of the 
facts, Vietnam' far surpasses Hliler'r slaugliter. 
Nor sitouid it be forgotten titat President John- 
son and Messrs. Humphrey, McNamara, and 
Rusk give every sign of being prepared to eli- 
minate the 'Vcllpjiv^perU^bty^in^ with 
tools the "insane"^ Hlfief^efeP'dreamcd of. 

If the worldwide protests have failed to 
persuade Washington to alter \is headlong 
drive towards World War II, conditions within 
North American universities represent in micro- 
co.sm many features of (he international situa- 
linn. If one is impressed with the irrationality 
of Western policies, surely there is something 
fundamentally askew in the modern university 
where one department seeks a cure for à 
disease while another seeks drug-resistant 



strains of that same disease. Because universi- 
ties have become markets where brains can be 
bought, loaned, or leased, they have , become 
increasingly committed to the preservation of 
the status quo. Concern with freedom to take 
on research contracts or to "consult" with the 
Ministries of Truth, the CIA, etc., has displaced 
concern with intellectual responsibilities. Ac- 
cordingly, given the sorts of research projects 
we know to have found homes in universities, 
we are clearly entitled to ask whether McGill, 
for example, has any criteria in force which 
would rule out accepting a large (secret) grant 
to study the feasibility of using the skins of 
Montagnard tribesman for lampshades. If one 
thinks such a question is obscene (although 
apparently doing similar research is not I) one 
may simply ask whether it would be a violation 
of academic freedom to ban any and all secret 
research. Or whether we are not now engaged 
in the systematic destruction of academic free- 
dom by tolerating secret research, an^ the 
barriers and security clearances it entails, 
within the. confineis of the university. 

Anxiety over irritating the "military-indus- 
trial complex" was revealed In the recent action 



Photography . . . 

(Continued from page 11) 

but is not Kencrnlly thought of 
UA nn artistic one. John Ley'ii 
exhibition at the Loyola Bon 
Secours Centre does relatively 
little to dispel this notion. 

The problem is that Ley 
masks a lack of originality by 
using a technically perfect, re- 
presentational- approach. Two 
subjects predominate : auto* 
racing and surf breaking on 
rockH. The racing pictures are 
fcood^l^odimeiw^^^ 
''Mo^^li^MMi^^^^^raj^but. 



that'll all they are. UnlcBS one 
huii an interest in racing, the 
photos say nothing. 

The Hurf shota ai-c better but 
still not of good profc»8lonal 
calibre. They suffer from the 
impersonal touch which Mr. 
Ley imports to much of his 
work; anyone can take, pictures 
of surf and many have before. 
These photos offer' nothing 
new. 

The objective approach la re- 
flected in other, examples of 
hia work. There are portraits 
..which are more snapshots than 
portraits; ^they^offer no insight 

.... ■ "l^j,-; . 



into the character of hix sub- 
jects, they're not beautiful, 
they're not original. It's as 
though the pictures were taken 
from the photo-album of a good 
omateur. 

Where hlu work docs stand 
out is in the multiple exposures 
of various shots,, in which the 
whole iaken^;;^ayiaT£igtm1xr 
structural Importance^ than '''the 
sum of the parts. The designs 
he creates arc intriguing exam- 
ples of what can be accomplish- 
ed when imoginution is added 
to technical skill. 

DAVID MILLER 



of Yale's President in condemning his Chap- 
lain for encouraging young men to resist mili- 
tary conscription. The young men, said, the 
Président, run the risks of resistance — not the 
Chaplain. But the Yale President, like so many 
Establishment spokesmen, fails to realize that 
by tacitly supporting was policies, he too Is 
encouraging young men to take risks that he 
will not have to take. The casualty figures from 
Vietnam suggest that University presidents, 
like members of Congress, see less action than 
the young men they have encouraged to enter 
battle, 

Universities also display anxiety in striving 
to retain campus recruiting rights for the many 
elements In the military industrial complex. 
One hears arguments that students' freedom 
would be inhibited by banning recruiters for 
napalm manufacturers, etc , and one notes cases 
(Columbia, Fordham) where the issue, has been 
resolved by a student vote. Yet precisely be- 
cause many universities consider racial discri- 
mination an evil, they do not grant access to 
and use of housing office facilities to those 
landlords who engage in such morally repre- 
hensible practices, nor do they consider discri- 
mination a proper subject' for a direct vote of 
students. And very few would argue that any- 
one's freedom has been sacrificed. The point is 
that if the modem university, if McGill, stands 
for (or against) anything, this ought on occa- 
sion to be expressed in practice. And if we 
arc unwilling or unable to institute reforms 
within such enlightened and democratic ins- 
litutions as universities, it is Utopian, (o- think 
that we can change the course of international 
events. 

There are things that McGIll students can 
do. At the very least, they can explore tho 
psyeholocy; of complicity. They can study the 
forms which this complicity itself takes within 
the university. They can protest both the con- 
duct of the affairs of the university and of the 
government. They can give concrete support 
to the Viefnamesc above and below the 16th 
parallel by way of medical help. And they can 
lend a helping hand to Americans and Austra- 
lians who choose not to serve in the military. 
I just hope that they get started soon. 



Equipment for a 
lab course 






In a lifetime of iectures.you'd 
never learn what the world is really 
like. Yoii have:to see It — the laboratory 
with three billion teachers. You might learn 
political economy from a Muscovite (or English from a 
Cockney bartender). Discover high finance in a Caribbean 
marketplace (or salés psychology in a Paris souvenir shop). Get a re- 
freshercourselnancienthistory (orjustaboutanything)fromacabbieinRome. 
Or be taught something new and unforgettable somewhere on your own continent. 
When you're ready to take the lab. course In learning (and living It up), call Air Canada. 
We've got a good way to get you to class. 



AIRCANADA® 
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music. 

It's Joe Tex/ 

Joe Tex is the Ann Landers 
of soul. He deals in bitc-slzcd 
homilies and advice tto smug 
lovers. But his renown as the 
heavyweight champion of' 
rhythm'n'blues is based less on 
his moral authority than on the 
magnetic showmanship which 
lets him get away with~ lyrics 
like that, 

'Joe wins the' title of King of 
-commercial soul almost by de-- 
.faiilt : James Brown is a clown, 
Otis Redding lacks warmth and 
rapport, , and Wilson Pickett 
aims his material at white 
tccny-boppcrs. Joe, on the other 
hand, has everything. The key 
to the success of his show is 
its balance. The minor acts 
which start the show don't over- 
stay their welcome — as often 
happens elsewhere — the clip 
is fast and the. aura is one of 
complete assurance. (You can 
grab a liunk of the funk at the 
Esquire Show. Bar; - nightly 
shows through Sunday.) . 

A good deal. of the Joe Tex 
legend stems from his personal- 
ity. He. projects the country boy 
as. well as he.does the sophisti- 
cal. His phrasing is unmatched 
and his voice comes on husky, 
like rough corduroy. His high* , 
voltage Show Band, featuring. Ç 
. Clyde Williams, is a ' show in - 
itself, but in tlio long run, it's : 
Joe's evening. 

Listen to "Papa Was Too." An 
adaptation of Lowell Fulsom's 
' "Tramp", Jt is an almost hyp- 
' notic paean to simplicity. Love ' 
is the ultimate virtue, and in the 
end, that's all that matters. The 
show's polish, the precision 
timing, and the superrhappy . 
electric' atmosphere - arc. .great ' 
.'fun. but "Hold : On To .What 
: You've Got" says It all; 

P.S. His James Brown routine 
will floor you. 
> Shorts: The next Rolling 
;i^!:Sloncs' LP should be a mile- 
'^"stone. It will sport thé world's 
first three-dimensional album 
cover... "An Open Letter To 
My Tecn-Age Son," which ends 
with the line If you burn your 
draft card, son, you might Just 
as.àvroUiburn your birth certi- 
fic«eî*n?^crap from all angles 
... Important New Singles: 
"Hello Goodbye" by the Beatles, 
Janis lan's "Insanity Comes 
Quietly To The Structured 
Mind," "Wear Your Love Like 
Heaven" ~by Donovan, and 



"Wild Honey,", by the new 
' Beach Boys . . .; Smokey Robin- 
son is too much. 

J. T. 

théigfre 

Nlenofti operetta 
delighthlf damg 

J The Old Maid and the 'Thief 
is a delightful>,treat.' I say a. 
treat because ' the' current pro- 
duction at Sandwich Theatre 
offers that rare opportunity, a 
show so ingenuous and unprc-^ 
tentious that the ^rt of it never 
intrudes on the fun. 

The four actors and their 
friends who coyly call them- 
selves La Dolce Vita Opera Com- 
■^ganj^havc chosen for their first 
'Offering (and, fortunately, I 
hear a second is intended in 
the spring) a lovely little piece 
of whlmscy by Gian-Carlo Me- 
notti. The Old Maid and the 
Thief is very light but it is 



very amusingj^^lw^pcra^|^as 
produced at'K^iiïl^'aocs^ot^t- 
tempt very great things, but the- 
wonderful fact Is that the com- 
pany so perfectly achieves what 



they do attempt. With tongue 
cosily in check, the cast pre- 
sents a fragile fantasy and 
never condescends to the work 
or to the audience by camping 
it up. Not that this is an unso- 
phisticated production. There 
has been a great deal of intel- 
ligent thought and effort put 
into this opera and it is evident 
in the performance. 

Technically, this is a marvel- 
lous production. The props and 
costumes, from the maid's copy 
of True Con/essions to the old 
lady's lavender dress, from the 
corny calendar to the dusty Vic- 
torian furniture, are perfect. 
The voices of the performers 

- are not professional; beats are 
missed and notes sadly abused. 
Somehow, it just adds more 
charm to the already very plea- 
sant performance. 

Barbara Spencc's Laetitia was 
a great success. In her two kit- 
chen arias, "What a curse for a 

- woman is a timid man" and 
"Steal me, sweet thief", she 
was by turns 'a frustrated co- 
quette and a young ' woman 
yearning for love. I found MLss' 
Todd a lovely Rosemary de Ca- 
tanzaro; her priggishness, and 
her downfall, which could so 




Dtvid Mllttr 



Belting out hii soul at the Esquire Show Bar is JOE TEX, 
the "heavyweight champion of rythm 'n' blues". 



easily have been ridiculous or 
grotesque, had a certain bittep 
sweet element that was very 
effective. 

Director Peter Subcrs, aside 
from doing an excellent job of 
staging, and pacing the show, 
preserved Just the right tone, 
somewhere between innocent 
fun and satire. If there is a 
message, it may be the one that 
Thornton Wilder gives us in 
The Matchmaker, that everyone 

iishoutd have a little adventure 

'infl»Î8*»fe. 

finest momenli 

A word about the other 
players. Susan Cochrane was 
amusing as the gossipping Miss 
Pinkerton. The ladies' song of 
unrequited love was one'bf the 
show's finest moments. Mr. Su- 
bcrs doubled as Bob, and while 
his voice was not up to the 
standard of the girls, his cha- 
racterization, like theirs, was on 
the mark. The accompanist, 
Carol Spencer, gave a polished 
performance. 

If anyone is expecting Joan 
Sotherland or Dou G/ovaiitii fur . 
free, and squeezed jlhjbctwcen ' 
Soc. 201 an"d*Fine'^W350, he 
will be disappointed. But those 
who come can be assured of 
fifty minutes of delightful en- 
tcrtainnient. 

"La^Dblcc Vila Opera Compa- 
ny is to be congratulated on a 
hard job well done and, more 
important, oh' so 'obviously • en-, 
joying themselves that: an au-' 
dience cannot • help but be 
caught up in the fun. This Is 
not the full extent of their 
. courage. Tlirough much of. the 
play, an actor appears on stage 
naked, but for his underwear. 
In these troubled times, 'what 
daring I 

PETER WHITZMAN 

f iEm sogHetaes 

fossil or fvrtle? 

. A viable university film so- 
ciety must expand its function; 
it can't remain merely , a view- 
ing club any longer; -The .film 
society, within its educational 
context, must not only accept 
llie growing importance of film 
in modem society, but must 
lead in this development. It can 
no longer remain a vault for 
the.'storagc of musty minds aus- 
imleljjin a two. hour'; fantasy 
i^BOrneonc else's making. The 
members of n film society 
should be able to express and 
be active, not Just passively 
receive. 

(Conlinwd on page 10) 




WORK OUT in the corduroy comfort of Dapper Dan jeans. 
The Bugaloo and Shing-a-ling arc more so when teamed 
up with the latest in living-colour jeans from LEE, LEVI, 
TOP GUN and TEE KAY. Available in Sand. Hot Choco- 
late, Lodcn, Bronze and Brandy at Dapper Dan. 

BE SURE TO SEE DAPPER DAN AT THE SKI SHOW 

WED. • SUN. AT PLACE BONAVENTURE 
22 St. Catharine Strtat Eait , 8664944 
6672 St. HulMft 272-4665 
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FOR THE FRIVOLOUS HEART 
^^"^ THIS ELEGANT 

Glanayr 





Leap into fashion with this 
striking nevt/ full-fashioned 
machine-washable English 
Botany.^utjoyer. You'll fall in 
love^with its fancy patterned 
yoke and cuffs, zipper closing 
at neck. Continental band and 
three-quarter' length raglan ~ 
sleeves. 

To complete the pretty picture, 
these aijperbly. taitorctd pure 
wool worsted slims, woven 
from superfine English; 
Botany. They are dry-clean- 
able, and dyed-to-perfectly- 
match all bright new Kitten . 
sweater colours. 




runvntuNwoa 

Look for the 
Woolmark on the label 



It It not a lenulM KITTEN. 




fossil or,,, 

Wj^Continued /rom page 9) 
^Thc McGill Fiim Society is 
making; n start in the rlRlit 
direction this yenr with the 
Film Worl«shop whore students 
make films under NFB guidance 
and learn how to use the me- 
dium. Thus their cinematic ap- 
preciation is increased infinitely. 

The Workshop must not 
exist Just to give future 
professional filmokers a 
start, but to enable everyone 
who is interested enough in film 
to buy a scries ticket an op- 
portunity to shoot a few reels. 
It should give everyone in the 
flociety a chance to play with 
reality, to vomit on a wall. A 
film society must allow all its 
members an active function in 
the cinematic experience, in the 
same way that everyone who 
reads should write and vice 
versa. 

The Workshop is a start; 
Ohlin's Film Course is a start. 
But a modern university film 



society cannot remain static 
like the fossilized viewinf; clubs 
at Sir George or U de M, 

McGill has the inestimable 
advantage of being located in 
Montreal's tremendous cinema- 
tic climate, potentially tHc best 
in. North America. In how many 
other cities would a new down- 
town theatre dare atort off by 
showing a retrospective of Rus- 
sian fiim ? For that matter how 
many other cities have built so 
many new downtown theatres 
in the past five years ? There 
arc over forty private film 
companies in Montreal as well 
as the NFB (which might be 
of some use if it could ever un- 
wind from red tape and atop 
being so proud of its own med- 
iocrity). And there are many 
individuals in these places who 
want to help people make and 
use film. < . 

The Film Society must take 
advantage of this and of tho 
freedom a university situation 
must give. . 

K.& 



HERE, THERE & EVERYWHERE 

Cafe Campus (U de M). Queen Mary Rd. St Decelles. 
Nov 17 : Discotheque. Nov 23: Danielle Oderra & Robert 
NIel Interprètent Lots < of. atmosphere. Show starts at 0 
pm, cover charge $1.50, Reserve early. Speak French. 

L'Ecrefore (Theatre Gesu). AH week. Equation a 2 
Inconnus, par M. Dube. Weekdays $2. to $4, Sat $2,50 to 
$4.50. No student diacount 

L^fci^j^l^e "Le Drug" on Mountain. All week : 
Ramadallc Music by Jeff Brown & The Young Ones. 
Cover charge $1. If you're drinking beer, be prepared to 
enjoy feeling expansive (all drinks are $1.78). 

McGill Players. (University Centre Theatre). Nov 22 
to 25: Rhinoceros, by Eugene Ionesco. 8:30 pm, $1.60. 

i u,^>ii9l»iiJ!l«k in Business. Nouvelle Formule : JAZZ 
JAZZ^JAZZ.TAU=week. Dennis A. Brown Quartet. Cover 
charge $1. Reservations taken. Be Cool. 

Le' Patriote, 1474 E. St. Catherine, Nov 17 to 19: 
Hcrve Brousseau, chansonnier. Nov 20 to 26 : Les Cabcs- 
tansi' Shows at 9 8t 11 pm, cover charge $2. More than 
Just a divertissement PARLER FRANÇAIS. 

Sir Georre Poetry Readlnff. Nov 17; Charles ReznI- 
koff. 0 pm (Hall BIdg). SOc 

Theatre de l'Escale. Floating Theatre In harbour at 
bottom of McGill St Nov 20 to 26: Renee Claude & 
Michel Conte chantent Don't miss this show: hearing 
Renee Claude In^concert Is worth trying to find L'Escale. 
$2,50 to $4 weekdays. Sat $3 to $5. 

Theatre de Quat' Sous. Pine E. & Coloniale.' Starting 
Nov 21, and running indefinitely : La Promenade dc 
Dimanche. $1.98 special with Student ID card. Cosy bar 
for Intlinate aperos. ■ 

Theatre da Rideau Vert Le Malentendu, by Albert 
Camus. Student tickets $1.50 weekdays, $2.60 on Sot 
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cmemq 

Godard' S ethos in 
Masculinfeminin 

Madeleine is combing her 
hair and powdering her face in 
a bathroom mirror while she 
flirts with Paul, saying things 
lilce have you ever slept with 
a whore and what is the most 
important thing in your life. 

Huge pauses sometimes swel- 
ling with inspiration: "I like 
the way your breasts hang, I 



like your mouth, your eyes, your 
nose." 

By this time Madeleine has 
finished her make-up. Paul: 
"Would you sleep with me?" 
Then a strange thing happens. 
Madeleine says nothing, but 
starts to comb her hair and 
powder her face all over again. 
At this point, Godard's skim- 
ming technique separates from 
the content in an almost 
Brcchtian manner. Godard lets 
us see that the actress is ad- 
libbing her lines. She has run 
out of things to say. The girl 
is spontaneously embarrassed. 



4V 
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Dgaiino of , 

',Vi?.lcrrei;,Fouml 

JeRi^ 



political; 



r:socIà^àhaïcuiruk-al'cbmmcn^^^^ 

irenii'*; 



There is no acting here. The 
technique is life. 

Godard's art is empirical. He 
wants surfaces — Pepsi signs, 
café tables, a girl caressing her 
fringe hair-do. The actor, like 
the props, are unconscious in 
their modcrnncss. Love itself is 
too big a word, a construct, 
something the actors would 
really have to pretend. 

Another point at which tech- 
nique merges into reality is In 
the scene in which Paul and 
Elizabeth are at a café. They eat 
silently until suddenly Paul 
looks at his plate and says (in 
the : social context because he 
should 'make conversation. In 
the film context because the di- 
rector told him to make conver- 
sation), "These potatoes remind 
mc of my father". Then he goes 
on to tell a completely unfunny 
and pointless anecdote. We 
speak to fill up the empty spa- 
ces. 

Gpdard's art Is also empirical 
in its lack of ' cause-effect se- 
quence, in the non-sequiturs of 
speech and incident. Somebody 
borrows a match from Paul and 
sets himself on fire to protest 
the Viet Nam War. Godard 
contrasts two archetypes of mo- 
dern experience, one beneath 
our imagination and one beyond 
it. The effect is absurd — "Wc 



arc the children of Marx and 
Coca-Cola", reads the title of 

one vignette. To juxtapose Marx 
and Coca-Cola is to make them 
equal. Idealistic youth is an- 
other cliché Godard uses, like 
Coke. 

The féminin lives the exis- 
tential reality. Madeleine's in- 
ner monologue: "My new coat 
is blue. Elizabeth's coat is red. . 
Paul kissed me yesterday. I 
think Elizabeth is Jealous." 

The matculln tries to organ- 
ize everything under the Marx- 
ist formula. Hence, "Bob Dylan 
Is a Vietnik." More archetypes 
— The. Interview and the Beau- 
ty Contest Paul Interviews a 
beauty contest winner to elicit 
her social conscience, but she 
has none. To the^ question 
"What 'does-. Communism mean 
to you 7" ' she answers ' with a 
gorgeous and totally irrelevant 
smile. The boys are comic in 
their earnestness to pin down 
meaning; the girls are appalling 
in their mindlcssness. In the 
face of the hurrying crowds in 
the streets. Paul gives up on 
ideolo^. It is old-fashioned. 
What is real Is the constant 
discrenapcy between* surfaces 
and ideals. 

Every sctlin;: which Godard 
u<:cs Is an archetype ond ac- 
centuates the contradiction. Ins- 



tead of factories, where Marx- 
ism might be relevant, Godard 
takes us to a recording studio, 
where Madeleine sings her ye- 
ye inanities, to girls in the 
bathroom discussing favourite 
sexual techniques, to the young 
revolutionaries at laundro* 
mat. 

At the end, another arche- 
type : Police Interview Witnes- 
ses of Accident Paul has fallen 
out of a skyscraper window 
(probably just what the actress 
felt like ad-libbing in this sce- 
ne). Again we verge on mad- 
ness. Suicide Is another modem 
keyword. Here the word is too 
big, like love. Paul's reported 
death is a parody of Suicide, 
yet it hits you with a dull thud, 
if only because this chance In- 
cident comes at the end. It Is 
both a résiilt of everything and 
a result of something trivial, 
meaningless and totally irrele- 
vant 

ELIZABETH WAJNBERG 

photography 



John ley: 



the objective view 

Photography la widely occepU 
cd as a conimm^lui medium, 
(Continued on Page 8) 



THE CANADIANi 
METEOROLOGICAL SERVICE 

offers 

professional careers to bachelor graduates In 

PHYSICS AND MATHEMATICS OR PHYSICS 

(GENERAL, MAJORS, AND HONOURS COURSES) 

âs 

METEOROLOGISTS (about 15 graduates required) 

Successful candidates are enrolled, at full salary, in 
a 2 year Master's degree course in Meteorology at. McGiil 
University, the Untversit/ of Toronto, or the> University of 
Alberta' (Edmonton). 

and 

METEOROLOGICAL OFFICERS 
(about 50 graduates required) 

Successful candidates are given a 9 month in-service 
training program and then posted to the various civilian 
and Notional Defence weather offices across Canada. 

These opportunities offer competitive salaries, chal- 
lenging work and numerous employee benefits. 

INTERVIEWS ON CAMPUS : November 20 & 21 

Fill! details, applications and Interview appointments 
available at your Placement Office; -. 



M©bil 

will be on campus 

November 24 



V". 



to interview students 
for regular and summer employment 

in the 

Geology, Geophysics, Engineering"^ 
and FiiianciciB* Deportments 

. *Ret(Ular only 

Appolntmenfs may be made at the P/acenient Off/ce. 

Mobil Oil Canada, Ltd. 

Box 800 - Cqlgory, Alberta 



CO m pud ate 



CANADA'S MOST ADVANCED. MOST DYNAMIC, MOST EXPER- 
CENCED COMPUTER DATING SERVICE (OVER 100,000 MATCHES) 
OPERATED BY McGILL AND SGWU STUDENTS AND 
GRADUATES. DUE TO OUR CONTINUOUS SUCCESS AND LARGE 
NUMBE R OF PARTICIPANTS YOU GET MORE DATES AND 
BETTER MATCHES. TRY THIS NOW AND YOU'LL SEE WHAT 
WE MEAN. 

. PERSONALITY EVALUATION TEST 

Copyright c 1966 by Compudtt* 

DIWCTIONt I 

UA qimilM h Mnbwtd and yw will tlni a camtpandlns box m III* aniwar thaal. 
Hia aniwm ar* alta nvmbarad. Into Ik* apiwaiMlalOM-wrllt lh« numbar of yaur 



Mtwar. Far aiumpla i 

' ' " »î" .• ""'•{ "'" •nto-Kî'ïro: 1j If yau.ara a famala, 

jylto '-a". Aniwar^aatk quaillaa and le aaih quaillen glva ana antwar only, laava no 
blanka. iryao llNd RO aniwar qiilla iHlKbU, giva tlia ntaratl. riaaM witlt yoof 
miobon'tlaaily md ba konait. Far bail rawlli antwar tpanitnaavtlv. 

SECTION 1 1 •Asie^rAaois 



I. 

2. 



My MX I 
My raca i 



Mala 


(1) 


Famala 


(2) 


Whila 


(1) 


Color ad 


(2) 


Orlantal 


i-l) 


Othar 


{*) 



,.-ltMi()forAtfM?MxtIfaur quaillent tharo 
nt?ârdMteaVcf'''faiir: aiuwart. 11^ your 
'aniwer It "muit ba" to any of Iho 
quattloni, obviouity you hava (o aniwar 
"no" 10 tha othari. 

My dala'i raca i Mu>l ba ( I ) 

3. Whita Prafar (2) 

4. Colorad ' Accept (3) 

5. Orlantal No (4) 

; :.6.: j3lhar,;;;V;-' jif/î;ï:-^f ^ ^ 
Fciir tha' 'following 'qÙMtlon Ihtra li no' 
coda. Wiila your actual aga Into tha 
boxai provided. 
7. & 8. My aga i (ona digit to etcti 

bOK) 

Note I you ara not raqulrad to ipeclly 
an aga for your datai. Tha computer li 
prografnmad.jo 'lalKl • Iho aga range 
mott lulfabla ? for you In vlaw of your 
age, maturity, degree of compatibility, 
etc. 

In aniwerlng queillon no. 9, uta tha 

labia ihown balow.' . . . 
9. - My ' la««l of ad-xation i 

(In caia of special training or talantt, 
chooia aqulyalant on labia.) ' 
leu than high school (I) 
High School III 
Grade XIII (3) 
First year In college (4) 
Second year In college (S) 
Third year In 'college (i) 
Fourth year In 'college 
or Baclialor'i degree (7) 
Matter's degree (81 
Ph.O. (9) 

10. I prefer my dale's level of ed'ucatlon 
to ba I ^ . • 

Approximately tha lania II) 
Higher 12) 
Lower fJ) 
Unimportant (4) 
In aniwerlng both quaitloni not. II 
and 12, uia tha labia ihown below. 

11. My height I 

)2. Tha Ideal height for my dale Is i 
5' 0" or under (I) 
5' 0" 10 5' 2" (21 
5* 2" lo 5' 4" Hi 
5' 4" lo 5' 6" (4) 
5* 6" lo 5' 8" (5) 
S' 8" lo 5'I0" (6) 
S'lO" 10 6* 0" (7) 
6' 0" 10 6' 2" (8) 
6* 2" or over (9) 

For etch of tha following quasfloiu the 

answers aro wrangad on ■ "1" lo "6" 

scale. 

13. My build I 

Very slim 1 2 3 4 5 Heavy 

14. For my data's build I prafar i 
Answars samo-as above 

I am coiutdared by members of lha 
opposll* sail 
Vary attractive I 23 43 Unettractlva 
16, % data's physical attracltvaneu 
lo ma Is t 

Very Important I 3 3 4 S Unimportant 
Concerning appearance . I ami 
wall. groomed t 2 3 4 S Not corKamad 
My dancing ability i 
Suiiarlor ' I 2343 .Poor 
Annual Income i - i . . - • 
(for shtdanti family Income) 



15. 



)7. 
IS. 
19. 



4000 or lass 
4000 10 7000 
- 7000 lo 10,000 
10,000 lo 13,000 
15,000 or over 
20. langage of 
preferanca i 

Engtlih 
French 
Either 



(II 
(3) 
13) 
(4) 
(3) 



(I) 
(2) 
(3) 



SiaiON III RttlOION 
Your aniwari to the qusilloni in Ihli 
section will indicate your reirgious at> 
lltudas, spiritual or intellectual, 
21. My religion I Prolettant 

Catholic -, 

Jawlih 

Agnostic 

Other 

For eech of the next five queilioni thtre 
It e choice of four eruwart. If your 
aniwer lo any of lha questions is 'must 
be", obviously you liava lo attswar "no" 
lo the others. 



ni 

•a 

(3) 
(4) 

(S) 



My dsta't rellgian i 

22. Protestant 

23. Catholic 



Musi ba 
Prefer 
Accept 
No 



(1) 
(2) 
(31 
(4) 



34. Jewish 
23. Agnostic 

26. Other 

27. Tha role religion plays In my Ufa isi 
Very Important 1 2 3 4 3 Unimportant 

38. Do you believ* In' a God wlie 
listens lo your prayers? 



Yes 1 2 3 4 3 No 

29. I ptrtlclpile In religious tervlcet ■ 
Weekly 1 2 3 4 3 Never 

30. How important it it that your dates 
share your views on religion? 
Very important 1 2 3 4 3 Unimportant 

SEaiON III I PERSONAL UUTIONSHIPS 
: ANO'SEXiW?.' 
Tlia' rota of tax' In my Ufa Is i 
Vary ImporlanI 1 2 3 4 S Unimportant 

32. I consider my sex drive i 
Strong 1 2 3 4 3 low 

33. Would you say that your leiual 
axperleilce Is I 

ConilderabIa 1 2 3 4 3 Nil 
I conilder sex before marriage ■ 
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KEEP THIS PAGE 



COMPUTER DATING 



HOW .TO PAimciPAiui.K!ea«ïP«S" - ■ - ;.v-^'»i.ia*:!;:.;.,> v -• 

1. Complete Iho Partenallly , Evaluation Test on the answer sheet provided liara. 

2. Cut It out along the dotted line. 

3. Fold and place It in an envelope, encloie your cheque or rnoney order and mall II lot 

COMPUOATE — P.O. BOX 1S9 — VICfORIA 5TAIION — MONTREAL 6. 

4. You will receive a computer-printed sheet containing the nemei, eddresses and 
téléphone numbers of your dtlet within four to ilx weeki, 

WRITE FOR ADDITIONAL TEST FORMS OR CALL 844^X193 (24 MRS.) 



NOW THE FOLLOWING PROGRAAAS ARE AVAILABLE i 

A. Parllclpillon in one selection run 

Studenti 

B. Six monthi' memb«rihlp 
Sludenls 



S 7.00 
S 4.00 

$20.00 
$12.00 



31 



34, 



Pan of my life Ol 
., A. possibility : (]| 
;A>preblam (J) 
- Undesirable (41 
Unlhlnktble (sj 
33. I think about mirriege t 

Often 1 3 3 4 3 Never 
For eech of the following queitloni the 
aniwari are arranged on a "I" lo "5"' 
icala, from "yet" to "no". "I" meant 
• "2" • quilllled "yet", 
"3" neither "yet" nor "no", end to on. 

36. Do you balieve In YES NO 
romantic love 7 

37. Are you effectionata 7 



38. Do you aipreii your 
emolioni 7 

39. Do you like children 7 



1 2 3 4 3 
YES NO 
1 3 3 4 3 
YES NO 
.1 3 3 4 5 
YES NO 
.f. V. . 1 2 3 4 5 

40. How Imoortanl It It that your datei 
ihtre your viewi on lex 7 
Very imporlnnt 1 2 3 4 3 Unlmporttnl 
SECTION IV t INTERESTS 
State the depree of intereit you hava In 
each of^tho following tub|ects or acttvil. 
'••V b)riwrMnii|[lli« ^appropriate answer 
numbarytnlo? Ilw /cermpondlng box? for 



eech question. There It e choice of five 
answars to eech question. 

Very interested (I) . 

Interested (2) 
Slightly Intereited (3) 
Not interested (4) 
Dislike (3) 
Talevlilon 
Atovtes 
Night clubs 
Photography 
Politics \ . 

Popular and folk music 
Claiiicel music 
Jeu 

Fine arts, museums 
Foreign cultures and customs 
Travel 
Tennis 

Business and finance 
Natural sciences 
Psychology and Sociology 
Camping, picnics 
Horoscope 
Animait,, pets 
Dancing, g»go 

Dancing, continenlel and latin 
Football and hockey 
Athletics 

Skiing 

Swimming, water sports 

Teaching 
History 

AAadicine and Biology ' 
Clatsical literature 
,.69.^ Modern literature 

"»î?'*y*'; '•*«"'«' n»g«ilnes 
Jl.^Orama and acting 
7 2. Creativ e writing 

PART ■ 

SECTION Vi FURTHER 

DESCRIPTION OF YOURSELF 
The following is a list of i.detcrlpllva: 
words. If a word describes you 'vary' 
well, write "I" into tho corretpondini 
box on the answer sheet; If fairly wall, 
wrilo "2", If only partly, write h"i if 



41. 

42. 
43. 
44. 

45.- 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

30. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

5A. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 



not eppllceble to you, 
exact ooooslta applies. 



1. Popular 

2. Quiet 

3. Uader 

4. Moody 

5. Sporty 

6. Shy 

7. Beatnik 

8. Soft-spoken 

9. Intellectual 

10. Socially active 

11. Considerate 

12. Serious 

13. Sophlsticeted 

14. Artistic 



write "4"; if the 

write "3", 

Fun.lovlng 

Welt-tOKio ' 

Inlrevart f 

Stable 

Boliamlan 

Nervous 

Romantic 

Elegant 

Mature 

Genius 

Aggressive 

Rebel 

Devout 

Patilonata 



SECTION VI I GENERAL INFORMATION 

29. I contlder mytelf i 

Conformlit (1) 
Seml<onformltl (VI 
Non^onformitl (3) 

30. I drink I 

Heavily (I) 
AAoderatety (2) 
Socially (3) 
Seldom (4) 
Never (3) 

31. My generti way of thinking can best 
be described at i 

Coniervillva . (1) 

Liberal (2) 
Eccentric (3) 

32. I prefer lo live- In i 

A big -city 0) 
A imall town (3) 
The country (3) 
.33. My habitual outlook on life it i 
Opiimitlic (I) 
Middle of the road (2) 
Peiiimlitic (3j 

The following itatemantt Indicate e cer> 

tain outlook on various aspects of life. 

State whether.you egrae or disagree with 
}.lhe><Hpliltosephy4îof j^V these V statsmenti. 

Aniwer' each -queillon - leoaralely. 

34. "WORK IS A SOURCE OF PER. 
SONAl SATISFACTION" 
Agree . fl) » 



IS 



(1) 
(31 
A TOOTH 



(I) 
(2) 



Diitgrae (2) 

35. "AtONEY IS A SOURCE OF 
HAPPINESSS» 

YAgree.-,^.. (1) 

36. "THE PURPOSE OF 'STUDYINO 
TO ACHIEVE PROSPERITY" 

Agree (I) 
Disagree (3) 

37. "YOUNG PEOPLE ^SHOULD liVE 
FOR TODAY AND FORGET ABOUT 
TOMORROW t 

Agree 
Disagree 

38. "AN EYE FOR AN EYE, 
FOR A TOOTH" 

Agree 

Dlitgreo 
SECTION VII I 
For eKh of the following quattiont the 
antwert are arranged on a "1" to "3" 
Kale. 

39. ABSOLUTE HONESTY IS ALWAYS 
THE BEST POLICY 
Agree '1 3 3 4 5 Dttegrie 
AAOOE OF CONDUCT - 
Reilrained 123 4 5 Uninhibited 

41. DECISIVENESS 

AAaka decisions With 

eeslly 1 2 3 4 5 difficulty 
ENTHUSIASM 
Very 

enthusiastic 1 2 3 4 5 apathetic 
SENSE OF HUMOUR 
Riotous ■ . 1 2 3 4 5 poor - 
SECTION VIII I 

Your enswara to the following questions 
will put an edded emphnis on certain of 
your data's replies. 

44. t, 45. Select two words which best 
describe your Ideal dalei 
Popular ()} 
AllrKth« (7) . 

Inlellectual (i) 
Arlisltc (4) 
WalMo-do (5) 
Coniidarate (6) 
Sporty (7) 
Romantic (8) 
Sophltttcaled (91 
Mature (0) 
(Moflbeal Area Codai MT) 
Tha first latter of my aice . code 
is I M ■. 
47. The second letter of my erea code 
lit T 

Indicate the oroaram in which you 
wish lo participate t 
One selection run S 7.00 

Students s 4.00 

Six months' memberihip S2O.00 
Studenti SI 2.00 

data provided in thit leil will 



40. 



42. 



43. 



46. 



48. 



(II 
(71 
PI 

... ^ ....WW (4) 

All data provided in thit leil will be* 
come the oroterty of COMPUOATE and 
will be held in strict confidence. (Only 
the computer will see your answer;' the 
eniwer iheet ttitif it only a let of 
numberi.) 

We thank you for participating In our 
program and with you arid your dales 
ifie best of luck. 

?? wiiiiitiwunn 

At\ P.O.BOX IS* 

VICTORIA STN. MONTMAL 6 



^ COMPLETE THIS ANSWER SHEET 




Complete this answer sheet answerine every 
question clearly. Cut it out and mail, endosine 
your cheque or money order. 



ANSWER SHEET 



ICOMPUDATE 

/WSCI ENTI F IC RENDEZ-VOUS 

P.O.BOX IS9 -VICTORIA STN.- MONTREAL «, 



PART A 



Section I 



Sections 11 and III 



1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


IT 


18 


19 


20 




21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


17 


38 


}? 


40 




















































































Sect 


ion 


IV 




























































41 


42 


4 J 


44 


4S 


Ah 


•17 


48 


49 


50 


31 


S2 


S3 


S4 


S5 


Si 


S7 


58 


59 


60 


61 


62 


63 


64 


65 


66 


67 


68 


69 


70 


71 


72 
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Section VI li VI 


1 
















1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


U 


12 


13 


It 


IS 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 




29 


3D 


11 


32 


31 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 




4U 





















































































Secrion VII Conu Is VUl 



41 


42 


43 


44 


4S 


46 


47 


48 
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X 


X 


rn 
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lu 


UK I 




& B 


sua 




C3N 


e: li 


:tt 


ER 


IN e:. 


AC! 


i BC 


)X 
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HAVE YOU : Written one number and one number only in each answer box? Enclosed your subscription fee (dieck or money order)? 



